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REFERENCES. 

Ancient: Justin Martyr, A. D. 160; Tertullian, A.D. 200; Origen contra 
Celsum, A.D. 240; Eusebius, A.D. 300; Athanasius, A.D. 330; Cyril, 
A.D. 400; Augustine, A.D. 400; Jerome, A.D. 400. 

Modern: Grotius, Clark, Lardner, Leland, Leslie, Warburton, Wilson, 
Verplanck, Butler, Paley, Whately, Mcllvaine, Young (The Christ of 
History), Erskine, Rogers (Eclipse of Faith), Bp. A. Potter (Phila. Lec- 
tures), Alexander, Aids to Faith, Gardner (Bible not of Man), Gregory, 
Lyttleton on the Conversion of St. Paul, West on the Resurrection of 
Christ. 

PRELIMINARY. 
I. 

APOLOGY FOR APOLOGETICS. 

1. The study of the Christian evidences has been decried on 
the one hand by pious mystics, and on the other by impious 
rationalists ; but its importance can neither be dreamed nor rea- 
soned away. 

2. The study defended : (a) By the authority of the sacred 
Scriptures ; (b) By the authority of the Church ; (c) From the 
nature of the case — showing the propriety and necessity of reason 
and evidence in religion. Religion is only for rational beings. 

II. 

CAUTIONS AND LIMITATIONS. 

1. It is important to guard against the abuse of this study in 
an unreasonable and disproportionate attention to it. 

2. It is always to be pursued with reverence and humility. 
Three classes of persons may study the evidences. (1) Those 
who doubt in various degrees, or have certain difficulties to be 
removed from their own minds. (2) Those who not doubting 
study with a scientific view ; i. e., for the purpose of bringing 
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2 APOLOGETICS. 

their faith into a rational and systematic form. (3) Those who 
study for a practical end ; L e., to be prepared to defend Christi- 
anity against its assailants. 

The first are bound to study with humility, reverence, and 
prayer, and the second and third in like manner for still stronger 
reasons. 

We are not proudly to summon Christ and his Apostles to 
trial at the bar of our reason, as if they were to be presumed im- 
postors until they have proved their honesty. 

3. The evidences are rarely to be entered into elaborately and 
at large in ordinary preaching, or otherwise referred to than in a 
casual, brief, pointed, and confident allusion. 

4. Their nature and use in Christian communities are preven- 
tive and defensive rather than convertive and aggressive. Their 
preventive character is highly important. 

5. They are by no means a substitute for religion itself. Re- 
ligion is more than its evidences. Christianity is something 
besides Logic. Proving is not a Christian's great business ; he is 
not an arguing machine. Still, religion is a reasonable thing for 
reasonable men ; and a rational Christian cannot believe without 
rational grounds of belief, or without evidence of some sort. 

INTRODUCTORY. 
I. 

VARIOUS KINDS OF EVIDENCE. 

1. Evidence a priori and a posteriori to be distinguished; the 
one proving antecedent credibility, and the other the actual fact. 

2. How far and in what sense there is a priori evidence for 
Christianity, not as proving it, but opening the way for its proof 
and obviating objections. 

3. This evidence always comes first — why ? and last — why ? 

4. Some things are always to be assumed as premises in any 
reasoning. In this discussion we have a right to assume the 
being of God, and in general the doctrines of natural religion, 
but it is enough to assume the being of God and proceed by the 
light of reason and the analogy of experience. 

5. A revelation is in its nature miraculous, and miracles are 
ite natural proofs. 

6. A revelation is not impossible (1) either from the idea of 
God or (2) from the laws of nature; this alleged impossibility (1) 
is neither self-evident (2) nor can it be proved. The objection is 
modern, yet not new. It must rest for its plausibility either upon 
atheistic or pantheistic grounds. 
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7. A revelation is not incredible ; appeal (1) to the character of 
God, and (2) to the conditions and wants of man. 

8. Such a revelation as the Christian is not incredible before- 
hand. All a priori objections to its character, contents, method, 
style, limitations in degree and extent may be shown to be un- 
tenable and frivolous. (Butler's Analogy, Part II.) 

9. If such a revelation is not incredible beforehand, miracles 
are its natural, if not necessary, concomitants, and evidences are 
not incredible beforehand, or even improbable ; on the other hand, 
they are highly probable a priori. To Hume's argument, with 
all its modern revampings and variations, we answer : Admit a 
personal God with moral attributes and all is plain. 

10. For the proof of the existence of God, see Lect. on Sys. 
Div., Paley's Nat. TheoL, etc. 

11. The evidence a priori will be brought out more in detail 
in answering the special objections which are reserved to the close. 

12. The evidence a posteriori, or the proper evidences, are 
usually divided into the external and internal. 

13. The external evidence consists in (1) miracles, (2) prophecy, 
(3) character of Christ as an historical personage, (4) history. 

14. The internal evidence consists in (1) The consistency of the 
revelation with itself and with the character of God. The appre- 
hensions of nature and reason are here taken for granted. Rom. 
i, 19, and ii, 14. Hooker's Ecc. Pol., I, 8, III, 2 (1) and 8. (2) 
In its adaptation to the character and wants of sinful man. (3) 
The perfection of its doctrines. (4) The purity of its morality. 
(5) Its characteristic relations to the well-being of man and 
human society. (6) Its experienced effects in our own souls. 

. II. 

THE GENERAL CHARACTER AND SUFFICIENCY OF THE 

A POSTERIORI EVIDENCE. 

1. Some kinds of evidence are more satisfactory to some minds, 
and others to others. Some think they believe without evidence, 
but this is foolish or absurd. 

2. The internal evidence will be most rested on by the believer ; 
the external is most available in argument. Indeed, to the be- 
liever, all evidence becomes internal ; in reasoning all becomes 
external. 

3. The evidence in all its kinds and parts is mutually de- 
pendent. (1) Without the a priori evidence the a posteriori 
would lose its practical weight and force, and could scarcely get 
a lodgment in the mind. Without the a posteriori evidence the 
a priori would prove nothing at all. (2) The external evidence 
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is valid and convincing only on the assumption of the internal ; 
and the internal evidence becomes rational and complete only 
on the admission of the external. (3) Miracles and prophecy 
mutually sustain each other, and both are corroborated by the 
history which could not exist without them, while all are sus- 
tained on the character of Christ, which is both the corner-stone 
and the key-stone of the whole structure. 

4. The evidence for Christianity is not demonstrative, and does 
not profess to be, but only probable. (1) Illustrate the distinction 
between demonstrative and probable evidence. The latter admits 
of degrees, but may be practically as strong as the former. (2) 
Important to bear this in mind, for many objections to religion 
and to Christianity go upon the assumption that its evidence 
claims to be demonstrative. (3) But probable evidence is suffi- 
cient in this case, and, indeed, is all that could be reasonably 
asked for or even imagined in proof of a matter of fact, and such 
is the Christian revelation. Those who require more are, there- 
fore unreasonable and inconsistent, if not dishonest. 

5. The evidence is accumulative in each department and in the 
combination of all. This is a general characteristic of probable 
evidence ; some parts may, therefore, be weaker than others with- 
out weakening the conclusion, or may be rejected altogether with- 
out invalidating the rest. 

6. Patient attention is required for a due appreciation of the 
whole weight of the evidence, which is like what is called " effect " 
in works of art, as Bishop Butler says. Hence the objector who 
makes a plausible attack upon one thing at a time has practically, 
though not logically, a great advantage. 

7. It is not necessary to answer all objections. (1) We may 
acknowledge our ignorance, for we are not omniscient and cannot 
explain everything. (2) There may be unanswerable objections 
on both sides where yet one or the other must be true, e. g., a 
plenum or a vacuum ; necessity or free will ; the origin of evil in 
God's will or out of it. (3) If both parties are seeking for truth 
and not for victory neither can take a purely negative position ; 
our opponents must have a positive theory. It is fair then to 
answer objections to our view by showing that objections as great 
or greater will lie against theirs. 

8. Modern science presents few, if any, new difficulties ; for the 
most part it merely repeats the old in new forms and in new con- 
nections. There is far less need of reconstructing or recasting the 
Christian evidences than is often assumed and sometimes admitted. 
Science may change, but religion remains the same. It is the 
same light that shines, though the medium that refracts it may 
vary. If it is distorted in the transmission, we have to recognize 
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that fact it is true, and remedy it if we can, but not to substitute 
a new light or Manufacture a new evidence. 

9. How far men are responsible for their belief, when the evi- 
dence is presented, it is difficult precisely to define. That there may 
be and often is such, responsibility in various degrees is evident. 
(1) When men reject a kind and degree of evidence in one case, 
which they are accustomed to admit and act upon in all others, 
the difficulty is probably moral. They are responsible. (2) We 
must not assume our opponents to be in error in a particular case, 
and charge that error to their moral perversity, yet we may rea- 
sonably warn them and ourselves of the general danger that the 
understanding and judgment may be clouded and warped, not 
only by prejudice, but by the desires, by selfishness, by pride, by 
sinful alienation from God and from divine things. (3) It is 
probably true that the real root of all objections and difficulties in 
relation to the Christian religion is in the heart. (4) We have 
no rational way, however, to reach the hearts of others but through 
their minds. (5) When stronger and stronger evidence, ad- 
dressed to the understanding, is rejected by the heart, there is a 
nearer and nearer approximation to the sin against the Holy Ghost. 
(6) See John iii, 19; viii, 43-45 and v, 43; Matt, xii, 28-35; 
Mark iv, 24-25 ; Titus iii, 10-11 ; John xii, 37-41 ; Acts xxviii, 
24-27. 

THE EXTERNAL EVIDENCE. 

I. 

THE DOCUMENTS AND CLAIMS OF CHRISTIANITY — WHAT IT IS. 

As to the Genuineness of the Boohs of the New Testament. 

1. It is not necessary to maintain that the canon was completed 
or established by the Apostle John. It is enough to show that 
the books are not supposititious, but were really written by their 
reputed authors, or at least by persons contemporary with the facts 
related, and either eye-witnesses or companions of eye-witnesses. 

2. It is not necessary to maintain the genuineness of every book 
of the New Testament, as of II. Peter, for example. Indeed, in 
some points of view, it might be an advantage to the argument if 
some of the books were left outside of the canonical circle as in- 
dependent witnesses. 

3. On the whole it will suffice for our present purpose to have 
the genuineness of the four Gospels, or of the Gospels and St. 
Paul's Epistles, secured and admitted. 

4. When the question is proposed, Is Christianity true? there 
arises the previous question, what Christianity is, and the answer 
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is, that Christianity is the religion contained or taught in the 
Bible, and especially in the New Testament, and more particu- 
larly in the four Gospels ; and if the religion is true, these books 
must be genuine. 

I. Tradition Traced Back to A.D. 300. 

1. That these books now exist is unquestionable, and that the 
same books existed one hundred, two hundred, and three hundred 
years ago is equally unquestionable, and so back to A.D. 400. 
The age of Augustine, Jerome, Chrysostom, of the Council of 
Hippo (or third of Carthage), when the whole canon was definitely 
and formally recognized and established. 

2. They can then be traced with undoubted evidence through 
the writings of Athanasius, Cyril, and other fathers to the cir- 
cumstantial account of Eusebius, in A.D. 300, where we have the 
same books described which we now have in hand, and their date 
and authorship given as shown by documents and testimonies ex- 
isting in his time. Three manuscripts exist which were written 
between A.D. 350 and 400; the Vatican, Alexandrian, and 
Sinaitic. 

II. Tradition Traced from A.D. 300 to Apostolic Times. 

1. From A.D. 300 back to A.D. 200. (a) Victorin of Pet- 
taw (about A.D. 290) cites the Acts. (6) Cyprian (270) cites 
the Acts and the Revelation, and compares the four Gospels to 
the four rivers of Paradise, (c) Origen (185-254) refers to the 
four Gospels, the Acts, Romans, &c, " as received by the whole 
church," makes large and frequent quotations, and censures the 
apocryphal writings, (d) Clemens Alexandrinus (200) gives the 
authors of the four Gospels as we have received them, and the 
occasion of their writing. He refers to the Acts, and makes loose 
quotations from Matthew, (e) Tertullian (220) gives the title 
" Novum Testamentum " to the collection of books which we re- 
ceive by that name. He declares them to have exclusive au- 
thority, naming particularly the four Gospels, the Acts, and the 
Epistles of St. Paul, and never cites any spurious book at all. This 
brings us to the year 200, when Norton calculates that 60,000 
copies of the Gospels were in circulation. 

2. From A.D. 200 back to A.D. 150. (a) Irenaeus (Bp. 177- 
202) gives an express account of each Gospel by name, and his 
reason why there must be just four Gospels; he declares that 
their contents agree with the traditions, and quotes the Acts. (6) 
Melito (Bp. of Sardis, 170) implies an existing canon of the New 
Testament ; for he sought to complete it by procuring that of the 
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Old Testament, (c) The Fragmentum Muratori (170) contains 
the four Gospels, the Acts, and St. Paul's Epistles, (d) The Latin 
or Italic version (150-170). (e) The relation of the churches of 
Lyons (their Bishop Pothinus was then 90 years old), and of Vi- 
enne (170) quotes Luke, John, and the Acts. (/) The Epistle 
(Anon.) to Diognetus (150) speaks of "Law, Prophets, Gospels, 
and Apostles," as also did Irenseus, Tertullian, Clemens Alexan- 
drinus, and Cyprian. 

3. From A.D. 150 back to A.D. 100. (a) Justin Martyr (164) 
speaks of " our Gospels " and " Memoirs of the Apostles " as 
documents of received authority in his time, and quotes very freely, 
but sometimes loosely, from the books as they now exist. (6) 
The Syriac version (10O-150) omits only II. and III. John, II. 
Peter, Jude, and the Apocalypse, (c) Papias (163) gives an ex- 
press account of the Gospels of Matthew and Mark as quoted by 
Eusebius. Compare Poly carp's testimony as given by Irenaeus. 
(d) Polycarp (147 or 167), in his Epistles, alludes to the Gospels 
of Matthew, Luke, and the Acts, (e) Ignatius (107 or 115), in 
his Epistles, alludes to the Gospels of Matthew and John. (/) 
Clemens Bomanus (102) cites the Gospels of Matthew and Luke, 
and the Epistle to the Romans, and I. Corinthians, (g) Hermas 
refers to Matthew, Luke, and John ; and Barnabas to Matthew ; — 
[their authority considered]. This brings us to Apostolic times 
(see Paley and Lardner). 

4. The Gospels and Acts are most frequently and explicitly at- 
tested by the ancient writers, but the Epistles of St. Paul are now 
rarely denied to be genuine ; Romans, I. and II. Corinthians, and 
Galatians are admitted by all ; these contain or imply the sub- 
stance of Christianity. They also confirm the genuineness of the 
Acts (see Horse Paulinse). The Acts confirm the genuineness of 
St. Luke's Gospel, and that corroborates the story, and prepares us 
to accept the authenticity of the other three Gospels. The same 
conclusion is reached through St. Paul's testimony to the fact of 
Christ's resurrection. 

III. Apocryphal Gospels. 

1. Several of such forged writings have been set in circulation 
at different times, as the Gospels of the Hebrews, of the Egyp- 
tians, of Peter, of James, of the Infancy, of Nicodemus, the preach- 
ing of Peter, the Revelation of Peter, the Protevangelium of 
James, Greek Gospel of Thomas, Latin Gospel of the Nativity 
of Mary, Arabic Hist, of Joseph, Acts of Pilate, etc. 

2. But (1) There is no evidence whatever of any extant in the 
first century. (2) By their vast inferiority of thought and style to 
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the canonical Scriptures, they all betray their unapostolic and later 
origin. (3) None claiming to be written by an Apostle or Apos- 
tolic man is quoted without censure or objection within 300 years 
after Christ, unless Justin Martyr quotes that of James. (4) 
They were never read in the churches, or inserted in the received 
catalogues, or in controversy appealed to as authority. (5) They 
were probably got up for profit in the second, third, and fourth 
centuries, and even at that were much more scarce than we are 
apt to imagine. (6) Finally, they all fundamentally agree with 
our histories, only making unauthorized additions. 

IV. Genuineness Confirmed by the Testimony of Heretics and 

Pagans. 

1. Testimony of heretics. (1) See Irenaeus vs. Haer., and also 
Hippolytus vs. Haer., a newly discovered work. (2) The "Great 
Announcement " of the Simonians acknowledges the authority of 
existing Apostolic writings, expressly referring to Matthew, John (?), 
and particularly to I. Corinthians. (3) Cerinthus, contemporary 
with St. John, quotes Matthew, " the reputed author " of St. John's 
Gospel and the Apocalypse. (4) The Ophites recognized the ex- 
istence of Matthew, Luke, and John, and of Paul's Epistles. (5) 
Basilides (120), contemporary with Cerinthus, calls the New Tes- 
tament " Scripture," and admits all the facts in the canonical Gos- 
pels, referring expressly to Matthew, Luke, John, Paul's Epistles, 
and I. Peter. (6) His contemporary, Carpocrates, held the Apos- 
tles, " as Peter, Paul, and the rest, in no wise inferior to Christ 
himself," as authoritative teachers. He also received the canoni- 
cal Gospels. (7) Valentinus received the "whole instrument," 
i. e. y the Gospels, and he cites the Epistle to the Ephesians as 
" Scripture." He also cites several other Epistles ; he was at 
Rome with Polycarp. (8) The Marcosians (100-150) admitted 
the four Gospels. (9) Marcion, called by Polycarp "the first 
born of Satan," received Luke [with his own corrections], and 
the Pauline Epistles. (10) Tatian, a pupil of Justin Martyr 
(170-180), prepared a harmony of the four Gospels. 

2. Testimony of Pagans. Celsus (138-180), Porphyry (280- 
305), Julian, the Apostate (360), etc., in their attacks upon Chris- 
tianity, always cite the received books of the New Testament, and 
no other, as the acknowledged authority among Christians for the 
facts and doctrines of the Christian religion ; and these facts and 
doctrines they make the objects of their criticism and ridicule, but 
never deny the genuineness of the history itself, which they cer- 
tainly would have done if they could. 
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V. Genuineness proved by Internal Evidence. 

1. In each book by itself. (1) The candor and naturalness of 
the writers as shown, e. g., in the story of Christ's resurrection, 
his appearing to his disciples alone, in John the Baptist's message, 
Matt, xi, 2 ; John vi, 66 (many of his disciples went back, etc.) ; 
Matt, v, 17, 18; Acts xviii, 15; xxv, 19 (Festus and Gallio); 
Matt, xxi, 21 (faith removing mountains) ; Luke ix, 59 (let the 
dead bury their dead) ; in the account of the institution of the Eu- 
charist, the fickleness of the populace and malice of the Pharisees, 
the Samaritan woman's hyperbole, the lawyer's subtilty, the con- 
sistency of St. Paul's character, proprieties observed by Matthew, 
Mark, and John, — as to Galilee, to eating with unwashen hands, 
and where Mark states the Pharisee's customs, etc. 

(2) The identity of Christ's character in John and the other 
three as seen in our Saviour's mode of teaching, drawing his doc- 
trine from the occasion ; compare Luke xiii, 1-3 (Galileans) and 
John vi, 27, " labor not for the meat that perisheth." This man- 
ner is not likely to have been forged, and is not found in the Acts. 
The little child set in the midst and the washing of the disciple's 
feet are analogous ; use of the phrase " Son of man," Christ's con- 
cealment of his character, Matt, xvi, 20; Mark iii, 11 ; John x, 
24, 25, " the cup " of the agony and " the cup, shall I not drink 
it?" of John; Mark xiv, 58, and John ii, 19, the temple de- 
stroyed and built in three days. 

(3) The originality of our Saviour's character. It is not such 
a character as would or could have been invented at that time. 
He was not such a Messiah as was expected. 

(4) The conformity of the story to the state of the times as seen 
in Matt, ii, 22, "Axchilaus;" Luke iii, 1, "in the fifteenth of Tib. 
Caesar," etc. ; Mark vi, 17, Herod's and Philip's wife; Acts xii, 1, 
Herod, the king; xii, 19-23, his death; xiii, 7, Sergius Paulus, 
Deputy of Cyprus ; xviii, 12, Gallio, Deputy of Achaia ; ix, 31, the 
" rest " of the churches ; xxi, 30, the band, the castle, the stairs ; 
iv, 1, the captain of the temple; xvi, 13, prayer at the riverside, 
the Pharisees, Sadducees, Chief Priests, Ananias, and St. Paul's re- 
buke, title on the cross, scourging before crucifixion, bearing the 
cross, breaking the legs, " forty stripes, save one," a Roman citizen 
" bound to a soldier that kept him, other prisoners sent to Rome ; 
Acts xxi, 38, " that Egyptian," compare Josephus ; the " unknown 
God " at Athens (Acts xvii, 23). Here is accuracy in casual de- 
tails in respect to minute and recondite particulars which require 
authors living at the time. This is not found in those living one 
hundred or two hundred years afterwards. 

(5) Difficulties, (a) The taxing, Luke ii, 2. (b) "Jesus began 

2 
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to be about thirty years old," Luke iii, 23 (compare dates), (c) 
"Theudas before these days," Acts v, 36 (compare Josephus). 
(d) " Zacharias, son of Barachias," Matt, xxiii, 34. These are all 
that are of any consequence. 

2. One book confirming the other by undesigned coincidences 
(see Horse Paulinse). Points : (1) It appears that St. Paul 
wrought miracles, and that miracles were the signs of an apostle ; 
compare St. Paul's Epistles, the Acts, and the Gospels. (2) It 
appears that the apostles devoted themselves to suffering for the 
preaching of the Gospel, according to our Lord's prediction. (3) 
It appears that Luke, or whoever wrote the Acts, was well ac- 
quainted with the history of him who wrote the Pauline Epistles, 
hence not only the Acts but St. Luke's Gospel is probably genuine 
and true. (4) St. John's Gospel and Epistles are similar and pe- 
culiar in style, and this John, whoever he may be, asserts his per- 
sonal knowledge of Christ's history. I. John i, 1. 

3. Such discrepancies as have been alleged to exist among the 
books of the New Testament, and particularly between the Gos- 
pels, are not such as to weaken, but to confirm the evidence for 
their historical genuineness, which is all we are concerned about at 
present to prove. The bearing of such discrepancies upon their 
inspiration is a question to be considered elsewhere, but we may 
observe (a) that omissions of one writer are not contradictions of 
another ; (6) that omissions in all, it may be supposed, would, if 
supplied, explain apparent contradictions in what is stated by each. 

4. The Gospels could not have been written much after the 
destruction of Jerusalem. Note the general style, the Hebraisms, 
the peculiar mixture of Hebrew, Greek, and Roman customs ex- 
isting only at that precise period. 

5. They are independent compositions, yet harmonize together 
with a natural diversification; they contain the germs (or what 
was perverted into the germs) of the extravagant divergencies of 
the early heresies, i. e., they contain the various sides and aspects 
of the truths which were perverted, distorted, and magnified into 
huge disproportions by heretics. Thus they are a key to church 
history ; they must have existed before the heresies arose. 

6. The objection that the Gospels cannot be received as genuine 
history, because they contain an account of miracles, simply begs 
the whole question, or sends us back to the a priori argunjent, 
where it has been sufficiently answered. 

7. Some think to save all the trouble of discussing evidences 
for the genuineness of the Scriptures by appealing directly to the 
" witness of the Spirit ;" but this, as dissevered from external and 
critical evidence, is utterly useless; at best it is not applicable to 
particular passages or separate books, but only to the Scriptures 
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THE EXTERNAL EVIDENCE. 11 

as a whole or in general. The work of the Spirit, the expe- 
rienced effects of religion in our own hearts are a good proof to 
ourselves of the general truth and divinity of Christianity ; in 
this sense, and to this degree, the witness of the Spirit is valid. 

VI. No other Historical Account of the origin of the New 
Testament, except that its books are genuine. 

1. Infidels may suggest how they may have originated as for- 
geries, but they have never been able, nor have they even 
attempted to show that, in fact, any of them did so originate. 
They have never brought the slightest particle of historical evi- 
dence to that effect. 

2. It is exceedingly difficult to frame even a plausible hypo- 
thesis by which their origin otherwise than as genuine could be 
accounted for. The following have been suggested : (1) A pro- 
tevangelium from which the present gospels drew their materials. 
But (a) this supposition cannot be reconciled with the phenomena. 
(b) Such a protevangelium, if not genuine, would explain noth- 
ing, and (c) if genuine it will not help the objector. (2) The 
subsequent introduction of pure forgeries — but this is impossible 
in the known historical connections. (3) The separation from 
equally spurious and apocryphal writings, all based upon current 
oral traditions, in the second and third centuries ; but neither is 
this consistent with known facts. It does not appear that the 
genuine gospels were ever for a moment confounded with the apoc- 
ryphal. They can be shown to have existed, with acknowledged 
authority, before there is any evidence of the existence of a single 
apocryphal book. 

3. Even if we cannot prove that all the books of the New Tes- 
tament were written by the persons to whom they are ascribed — 
e.g. f the Gospels, where the writers do not name themselves — it is 
enough to prove that they were written at the times to which they 
are referred, viz., during the first century ; i. e., are contemporary 
history, and that they were received as genuine and authoritative 
by the earliest church. This, at least, is incontestably proved of 
almost all the books. 

4. It may be worthy of note that Kenan, one of the latest and 
most popular infidels, in his " Life of Jesus," admits the genuine- 
ness of John's gospel, and implies this in regard to the other 
three, and thus the great stronghold of the modern German 
Rationalism has been by him unconditionally surrendered. Re- 
nan in his "Lives of the Apostles," has since modified, or with- 
drawn this admission. 

5. The claims of Christianity to be a revelation from God. (1) 
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It is proper to consider this point in the present stage of the dis- 
cussion. It is well to know what that is, what that claims to be, 
whose claims we are seeking to establish. We are to prove not 
only the existence and antiquity of the Scriptures, but their exist- 
ence and antiquity as the professed " Word of God/' as a divine 
revelation. (2) The Scriptures profess to contain a revelation. 
(3) The Scriptures profess to be a revelation ; to be divinely in- 
spired writings. (See Lectures on Inspiration.) 

II. 

THE EVIDENCE FROM MIRACLES. 

I. The Truth of the so-called Christian Miracles, considered merely 

as historical fads or phenomena. 

1. This proved, by the testimony of the New Testament, which, 
consisting of genuine and contemporaneous writings, must be 
received as proper historical evidence. (1) The writers were 
eye-witnesses, professing to state facts, and publishing them in 
their own country. (2) They give not mere naked history, but 
circumstantial details and connections. (3) Their history had, 
and has continued to have, its practical effects and consequences 
indissolubly intertwined with the history of the world. 

2. The case of St. Paul and his testimony in his Epistles are 
of special weight. (1) The genuineness of his Epistles is unques- 
tionable. (2) They are addressed to the churches. (3) They 
take miracles for granted. (4) They depreciate instead of extol- 
ling them. (5) Add St. Paul's conversion and character. 

3. The witnesses suffered privation, danger, persecution, and 
death in attestation of the truth of their testimony. And they 
and their followers submitted to strict rules of virtue and religion 
and a new and severe mode of life in consequence of their profes- 
sion. 

4. The direct, necessary inference from the last head is, that the 
witnesses must have believed the truth of the facts they alleged ; 
and the further and equally necessary inference is, that if they be- 
lieved it, being eye-witnesses, and having ample opportunities of 
knowing what was directly submitted to their senses, those facts 
did take place. 

5. Certain characters which strengthen in an entirely peculiar 
manner the evidence of their truth. (1) They were public. (2) 
They were exhibited directly to the senses. (3) They were done 
in the fiice of enemies ; (4) were witnessed by many at once ; (5) 
often repeated, and no failures. 

6. The extraordinary and unparalleled character of the facts 
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THE EVIDENCE FROM MIRACLES. 18 

cannot discredit their historical reality. (1) See the story of the 
king of Ava. (2) Whately's " Historical Doubte." (3) Early 
Presidents of the United States, and deaths of Adams and Jefferson. 
(4) Bishops Onderdonk and Potter of New York and Pennsylva- 
nia. (5) Sometimes facts are apparently unaccountable from the 
omission of other facts, and sometimes from our general ignorance 
and narrow experience. (6) Facts may seem unaccountable, be- 
cause of our inveterate prejudices, as, e. g. } certain actions to a man 
who assumes the impossibility of disinterested benevolence, or 
moral purity. (7) To deny the facts because they are inexplicable, 
except as miracles, is simply begging the question by returning to 
an a priori assumption. (8) The folly of attempting to construct 
history on a priori principles. (9) The facts were admitted by 
the early enemies of Christianity, both Jewish and Pagan. 

7. The mythical solution of Strauss and others is untenable. 
1) It is an anachronism ; the age of mythologies had past. (2) 
t is utterly inconsistent with the honesty and simplicity of con- 
temporary historians. (3) Inconsistent with the conduct of the 
historians, the Apostles, their companions, and converts. They 
would not have suffered martyrdom for myths, knowing them to 
be such. (4) Unless the solution applies to the divine mission 
and the resurrection of Christ it is to no purpose ; and if it does so 
apply, what is there left in Christianity worth living or dying for ? 
This is for the consideration of professedly Christian rationalists. 

II. The Idea and Credibility of Miracles considered in the Abstract. 

1. What is the idea of a miracle? (1) It is not a feet con- 
sidered in reference to some unknown higher natural law. (2) 
It is not a fact considered as contrary to or a violation of the laws 
of nature. The conception of the " laws of nature" must be taken 
entirely from man's point of view, from human experience and 
generalizations. Whether any such conception, or the distinction 
implied in it, has any application in the divine view and in the 
divine administration, may well be doubted ; it is God who works 
by natural laws as well as by miracles. He is the agent every- 
where in the one case as well as in the other ; but for wise pur- 
poses and in view of man's weakness he may depart from what is 
to us the regular order of his working, and present his agency 
under the form of what we call miracles. (3) A miracle is a fact 
so strange, so wonderful, so unaccountable on physical principles, 
that it is referred and by hypothesis must be referred to a super- 
natural cause acting within the sphere of nature in a supernatural 
way. (4) A miracle in its idea is related to the whole sphere of 
nature and her laws as any other apparently inexplicable, extra- 
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ordinary event is related to its presumed particular sphere of 
known natural laws. As the latter may be explained by referring 
it to a higher or more comprehensive or yet to be discovered 
natural law, so the former is explained, and is supposed to be 
explicable only, by referring it to a cause and a law above and 
beyond the highest, the most comprehensive and the most inscru- 
table of nature's laws. (5) Or the case may be put thus: (a) 
We recognize a certain course of sequences in the physical world, 
natural laws, (6) This natural course of things we sometimes see 
modified by the conscious, or observed or inferred intervention of 
the human will — whereby natural laws are used, not violated — 
agency of personal will, (c) The whole course of nature is in like 
manner controlled and modified by the agency of the divine will 
acting upon it at points beycmd our observation or knowledge — thus 
carrying out, not violating natural laws; — Divine Providence, 
(d) This course of nature may also be modified by the agency of 
the divine will intervening, like the human will, at points within 
our sphere of observation — equally without violation of natural 
laws — its special presence being inferred from and attested by the 
special superhuman and supernatural effects — miracles. (6) This 
is the idea of a miracle, leaving the question entirely open for the 
present whether such a thing be a, fait or even a possibility. 

2. That miracles are possible, credible, and under certain cir- 
cumstances probable, we here reaffirm. The case may be stated 
thus : (1) If there be a personal God, his moral character is his 
highest character, and his moral purposes must guide and control 
his whole agency ; it is therefore possible and credible, nay prob- 
able, and one may say certain, that the whole sphere and king- 
dom of nature are included in and subordinated to the moral king- 
dom and government of God. (2) If high moral ends may be 
answered by an extraordinary manifestation of this supernatural 
control, such a manifestation becomes entirely credible and prob- 
able. (3) Such ends may be answered and have been answered 
by the revelation which purports to be contained in the Scrip- 
tures. (4) It is reasonable to suppose both that God should 
make such a revelation, and that if he made it he should attest it 
with other and special miracles. (5) Man can reveal truth to 
his fellow-man and confirm the revelation by appropriate proofs 
and evidences. Why may not God do as much ? Is that possible 
with a finite intelligence which is impossible with the infinite 
mind ? (6) The belief in the possibility of miracles is natural to 
any theist. (See Lord Herbert's denial of the credibility of a 
revelation, and his prayer for miraculous guidance, as to the pub- 
lication of his book containing that denial.) 
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III. Certain Fads related in the Scriptures were really Miraculous. 

1. The most natural, the most reasonable, and in many cases 
the only possible explanation of the historical facts, if admitted 
as fads, is that they were miraculous. (1) It is the most natural 
explanation unless the alleged revelation is assumed to be false ; 
for otherwise they are, as it were, matters of course. (2) It is the 
most reasonable explanation unless all miracles are assumed to be 
impossible ; for this is direct, simple, and satisfactory, while any 
other must be circuitous, complex, forced, and after all improbable 
and insufficient. (3) It is in many cases the only possible solution 
if the historical facts be fully admitted ; e. g., take (a), the cleans- 
ing of the ten lepers ; (6), the repeated healing of the blind ; (c), 
the resurrection of Lazarus ; (d), of the widow's son at Nain ; (e), 
of Christ himself, the prophecies included ; for here the witnesses 
are supposed to be truthful and honest ; there was therefore no 
concealment, no collusion, no exaggeration, and these extraordi- 
nary acts were not tentative, but done with perfect confidence as 
the cases presented themselves, and with unvarying success, and 
withal with the express pretension of miraculous power by one 
whose whole history shows him to have been the most pure, guile- 
less, and unfanatical of men. 

2. The real and only point of dispute between the Christian 
and the infidel in this matter is now as heretofore the truth of the 
historical facts as such. (1) All attempts to explain the facts, if 
admitted as facts, otherwise than by supposing them miraculous, 
have signally failed, as has been fully conceded by the German 
rationalists and infidels, and Strauss among the number. Natural- 
ism, mesmerism, and clairvoyance have -all broken down. (2) 
These men, therefore, have openly and frankly denied the facts 
on the simple ground that they are inexplicable except as mira- 
cles, and miracles being assumed as impossible the alleged facts 
must be false. (3) Later English writers have endeavored to 
juggle themselves or their readers into the belief that they can 
deny the miraculous character of the facts while admitting their 
historical truth, and would palm this off upon us as the great 
modern discovery which must require the whole argument of the 
Christian evidences to be remodelled. (4) But in fact it will be 
found that their position is simply that of the old exploded Ger- 
man naturalists of the Paulus school, or else implies, of necessity, 
whether honestly or dishonestly, a rejection of the alleged histori- 
cal facts as being either mendacious or mythical. (5) Honestly 
and fairly admitting that the statements of fact in the New Testa- 
ment are true, there is nothing in the discoveries of modern science, 
in the progress of modern development or enlightenment, or even 
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' in the minds of the most obstinate and inveterate objectors them- 
selves, which would compel or even justify the denial of their 
miraculous character. No man who fairly and honestly believes the 
fads denies the miracles. To the infidel inquirer the miraculous 
character of the facts may not be a matter of direct testimony, 
but it is a necessary inference from the facts themselves. (6) But 
it may be added, at least for the consideration of the Christian 
believer, that the facts in question are recorded as miracles, and 
alleged to be miraculous by the sacred writers themselves. Christ 
professed to work miracles, and the Apostles professed to work 
miracles in his name. Whatever authority Christ, or his Apos- 
tles, or the sacred historians may have from any quarter, or on 
any account, must redound to the proof and reality of miracles. 
Indeed, no miracles, no Christianity [see Tertullian]. Fides ni- 
titur authoritate docentis. Docens autem confirmatum habet auc- 
toritatem personse virtute miraculorum. Id quod omnino neces- 
sarium est propter ea quae docet supra et prseter naturalem rationem 
qua omnis probatio argumentosa nititur quae fidem facit. 

IV. These Fads are Appealed to in the Scriptures as Evidence. 

1. It has been disputed by some whether miracles are really ap- 
pealed to and relied upon in the Scriptures as evidence of the 
truth of the Christian religion. These persons seem to think that 
the miracles are a burden instead of a support to Christianity ; 
that the truth of the miracles must depend upon the truth of the 
religion instead of the truth of the religion depending upon that 
of the miracles. 

2. For the benefit of such persons I have thrown together the 
following texts which declare or assume the evidential efficacy of 
miracles : Matt, ix, 6. " But that ye may know that the Son of 
man hath power on earth to forgive sins," etc. Matt, xi, 4. " Go 
and show John again those things which ye do hear and see," etc. 
Matt, xi, 20. " Woe unto thee, Chorazin," etc. Also Matt, xii, 
22-23; xiv, 33; xxiv, 24; xxvii, 54; Mark vi, 52. "For they 
considered not the miracle of the loaves, for their heart was hard- 
ened." Also Luke i, 2 ; xi, 20. " But if I with the finger of God 
cast out devils no doubt the kingdom of God is come upon you." 
Also Luke xix, 37; xxiv, 19; John i, 34; ii, 11. "This begin- 
ning of miracles did Jesus in Cana of Galilee, and manifested 
forth his glory ; and his disciples believed on him." John ii, 23. 
" Many believed in his name when they saw the miracles which 
he did." Also John iii, 2 ; iv, 29 ; xlviii, 53 ; John v, 36. " But 
I have greater witness than that of John : for the works which 
the Father hath given me to finish the same works that I do bear 
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witness of ine, that the Father hath sent me." John vii, 31. " And 
many of the people believed on him, and said when Christ com- 
eth will he do more miracles than these which this man hath 
done ?" John x, 24 and 25. " If thou be the Christ tell us 
plainly ? Jesus answered them, I told you, and ye believed not : 
the works that I do in my Father's name they bear witness of me." 
Also John vi, 14 • viii, 18 ; ix, 30 ; x, 37, 38, 41, 42 ; xi, 42, 45, 
47, 48. " Because of the people which stand by I said it ; that 

they may believe that thou hast sent me Then many of 

the Jews which came to Mary, and had seen the things which 

Jesus did, believed on him What do we ? for this man 

doeth many miracles. If we let him thus alone all men will be- 
lieve on him." John xii, 37. " Though he had done so many 
miracles before them, yet believe they not on him ;" also verses 42, 

44. John xiv, 9-12 " but the Father that dwelleth in 

me he doeth the works. Believe me, that I am in the Father and 
the Father in me ; or else believe me for the very work's sake." 
John xv, 24. " If I had not done among them the works which 
none other man did, they had not had sin : but now have they both 
seen and hated both me and my Father." John xx, 28-31. " And 
Thomas answered and said unto him, My Lord and my God. 
Jesus saith unto him, Thomas, because thou hast seen me thou 
hast believed ; blessed are they that have not seen, and yet have 
believed. And many other signs truly did Jesus in the presence 
of his disciples, which are not written in this book, but these are 
written that ye might believe that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of 
God ; and that believing ye might have life through his name." 
Acts i. The Apostles witnesses to Christ's resurrection, which is 
the grand miracle and crowning evidence of Christianity. Acts 
ii, 22. " Jesus of Nazareth, a man approved of God among you 
by miracles and wonders and signs, which God did by him in the 
midst of you as ye yourselves qlso know ;" also verses 32, 36. 

Acts iii, 15, 16. "The Prince of life, whom God hath raised 
from the dead, whereof we are witnesses ; and his name, through 
faith in his name, hath made this man strong whom ye see and 
know." Also Acts v, 30-32, and viii, 6 ; ix, 42. And Peter pre- 
sented Dorcas alive. " And it was known throughout all Joppa : 
and many believed in the Lord." Acts x, 36-43. Peter's sermon 
to Cornelius. The evidence is drawn from Christ's (1) character, (2) 
miracles, (3) resurrection, and (4) from the prophets. Acts xiii. 
Paul's sermon at Antioch. Appeals to Christ's resurrection and 
the testimony for it, verses 30, 31, 38; see also I. Cor. xv. 
Acts xiv, 3, " Long time therefore abode they speaking boldly in 
the Lord, which gave testimony unto the word of his grace, and 
granted signs and wonders to be done by their hands," ver. 11. 

3 
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" And when the people saw what Paul had done (healing the crip- 
ple at Lystra), they lifted up their voices saying in the speech of 
Lycaonia, The gods are come down to us in the likeness of 
men." Also Acts xv, 12 ; xxii, 26 ; xix, 11 ; Romans i, 4. " De- 
clared to be the Son of God, with power ... by the resurrection 
from the dead." Romans xv, 18, 19. " For I will not dare to 
speak of any of those things which (Gr. anything of what), Christ 
hath not wrought by me, to make the Gentiles obedient, by word 
and deed, through mighty signs and wonders, by the power of the 
spirit of God ; so that from Jerusalem, and round about unto 
Illyricum, I have fully preached the Gospel of Christ/' I. Cor. 
xii, 29-31. Miraculous gift, inferior to charity, as personal endow- 
ments, but intended for conviction and edification to others. See 
also xiv, 12 and 22. II. Cor. xii, 12. " Truly the signs of an apos- 
tle were wrought among you in all patience, in signs and wonders 
and mighty deeds." Hebrew ii, 4. " God also bearing them witness 
both with signs and wonders, and with divers miracles and gifts 
of the Holy Ghost." See context. I. John i, 3. " That which was 
from the beginning which we have heard, which we have seen with 
our eyes, which we have looked upon, and our hands have handled 
of the word of life ;" etc., ..." declare we," etc., ..." that," 
etc. Also I. Peter i, 3. II. Peter i, 16. Miracle and prophecy 
are both appealed to, " For we have not followed cunningly de- 
vised fables (or myths), but were eye-witnesses," etc. 

3. To the foregoing add Old Testament instances — Moses ; and 
Elijah, I. Kings xvii ; and per contra consider John x, 41, and iv, 
48 ; Luke xvi, 31 ; Mark vi, 5 ; Matt, xii, 38, etc., and John xx, 29. 

V. The Conclusiveness of the Argument from Miracles for the Truth 
and Divine Origin of the Alleged Revelation. 

1. The argument is almost or quite a demonstration if the whole 
premises are admitted, i. e., the alleged facts not only as facts but 
as miracles. If only the facts are admitted as facts, the argument 
is indeed no longer demonstrative, but a balancing of probabilities, 
yet it approaches about as near a demonstration as does the argu- 
ment from design vs. chance, for the Being of God. 

2. Taking the argument at this lower stage we reaffirm (1), 
that the facts as reported cannot be ascribed to natural agencies ; 
for (a) if Jesus and his Apostles did what they are recorded to 
have done, simply by their peculiar insight into the laws of nature, 
then under the circumstances, they themselves were miracles, and 
the objector gains nothing ; (6) moreover if they were conscious 
of so doing they were deceivers, which is inconsistent with their 
Jjistory and known character, (c) If they were unconscious the 
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miracles remain, but such a supposition would overturn all defi- 
nite idea or available use of the laws of nature, and thus be suici- 
dal. (2) They cannot be ascribed to the supernatural agency of 
evil spirits, for (a) such agency of evil spirits, though recognized 
and asserted in the Scriptures, is denied by most infidels to exist, 
and therefore cannot be seriously suggested by them as an expla- 
nation ; but (b) it is freely admitted that a mere miracle taken in 
the abstract, is not sufficient proof of the divine character and 
authority of him who works it, Matt, xxiv, 24 ; (c) but taken in 
connection with the other known facts of the case, it is irrefragable 
proof of the revelation ; for (d) this supposed agency of evil spirits 
is inconsistent with the character of Christ and his Apostles, (e) 
It is also inconsistent with the character of the doctrine they 
taught ; Matt, xii, 24, 30. (/) This explanation cannot be seri- 
ously proposed by any who deny the possibility of miracles, nor 
will it honestly be urged by any who admit that possibility. (3) 
They cannot be ascribed to magic or sorcery or jugglery; for 
(a) all these must fall either under the laws of nature, or under 
the supernatural agency of evil spirits. (6) As we have seen, to 
suppose such an explanation under either view would be altogether 
inconsistent with the truthfulness of those who wrought the 
alleged miracles, (c) Compare this case with that of Egyptian 
magicians, modern spiritualists, and jugglers, (d) This sugges- 
tion though relied on by the ancient enemies of Christianity is 
quite abandoned by modern infidels. (4) They cannot be as- 
cribed to the divine agency exerted for the purpose of leading 
men astray ; for (a) perhaps such agency is never so exerted ex- 
cept for judicial punishment, and then chiefly in the way of per- 
mitting the agency of evil spirits. (6) If it is ever to be supposed, 
it cannot be supposed in this case without utterly subverting all 
idea of a moral character in God, and all means of distinguishing 
divine truth from [what would then be] divine falsehood. 

3. The facts then must be miraculous ; they reveal the finger 
of God, put forth for our instruction ; and what we now affirm is 
that they are therefore incontestable proofs of the truth of Chris- 
tianity. Their evidence is complete and conclusive, (a) This 
is the dictate of universal common sense, notwithstanding the 
different degrees of readiness with which men in different ages and 
in different countries have believed the allegations of miracles, or 
the different degrees of weight they may have attached to the 
evidence of miracles as such taken in connection with different 
sets of circumstances. (6) If the divine miracle is fully estab- 
lished, if it is alleged by him who works it in proof that the doc- 
trine he teaches comes from divine revelation, i. e., that he is a 
messenger from God, and if the character of both the teacher and 
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the doctrine is good and pure, if all this is admitted, it always 
has been, it is now, and always will be good evidence to the un- 
sophisticated human mind, in all countries and in all degrees of 
enlightenment. I 

But (c) Christ and his Apostles allege their miracles as proofs 
(see texts collected above), and (d) their own character and that 
of their doctrine compel us to receive them as proofs, (e) This 
is not reasoning in a circle, for the excellence of the moral and 
spiritual teachings of Christianity can be apprehended by the 
human mind antecedently to the admission of their divine origin. 
(/) Nor is this superfluous reasoning, for that excellence would 
not of itself and directly prove the divine authority of the doc- 
trine, (g) Nor is it reducing Christianity within the bounds of 
a merely rational religion, for besides the moral and spiritual doc- 
trines of Christianity, the Scriptures reveal certain facts, certain 
secret miracles, which are at once fundamental in its system, and 
which, if received at all, must be received on divine testimony, e. g., 
the mission and mediatorship of the Son of God, and the spiritual 
gift and agency of the Holy Ghost; and of the divine testimony to 
these facts, miracles are the guarantee, (h) The guarantee can- 
not be rejected as impossible without rejecting these fundamental 
facts themselves, for both alike are miraculous, (i) Christianity 
was actually received on the footing and evidence of miracles. 
(j) No man can receive Christianity and reject the miracles ; but 
if any man believes both Christianity and the miracles, without 
accepting the present evidence from the miracles, we would not 
disturb his unreasoning faith, however inconsistent and unscrip- 
tural it may seem to us. 

4. Bishop Butler's five objections and his answers to them. 
(1) Enthusiasm has often led men to embrace false and foolish 
notions. Arts. Distinguish opinions and facts. (2) Enthusiasm 
weakens the evidence of testimony, even for facts. Arts. Ad- 
mitted ; and so do many other things, yet the evidence of testi- 
mony remains valid. (3) Enthusiasm and knavery may have 
been combined. Ans. Such combinations admitted, but most im- 
probable in this case. (4) Frequency of deceptions about alleged 
miracles. Ans. Admitted ; but no more about them than about 
other matters, yet testimony is admitted in evidence. (5) Mira- 
cles proved and acknowledged fabulous have had the same kind 
and degree of evidence as the Christian miracles. Ans. (a) De- 
nied. (6) A.'s falsehood does not destroy B.'s credit. 
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III. 

THE EVIDENCE FROM PROPHECY. 

I. Three Classes of Prophecies and the Evidence from each. 

All prophecy might be included under mirajde» y but it is so pecu- 
liar and important a class of miracles that it deserves a separate 
consideration ; its general credibility meanwhile is already estab- 
lished under the head of miracles ; one miracle or one kind of 
miracle admitted covers the whole ground of the a priori argu- 
ment. With respect to their evidential character, the prophecies 
may be conveniently divided into three classes. 

1. Prophecies whose fulfilment is also recorded in the Scrip- 
tures, or which were fulfilled within Scripture times. (1) The 
deluge. (2) Blessing and curse of Noah (in part). (3) Prom- 
ises to Abraham of the birth of Isaac, of the multiplication of his 
seed, of the return from Egypt. (4) The future of Ishmael and 
Esau (in part). (5) Joseph's predictions to his brethren and to 
Pharaoh. (6) Jacob's blessing of his sons, particularly of Levi, 
Judah, and Zebulon ; also the blessing of Moses upon Levi, 
Joseph, and Judah. (7) Prediction of the Egyptian plagues. 
(8) Balaam's prophecy (in part). (9) Samuel's prophecies to 
Eli, to Saul, and to David. (10) Nathan's threatenings to David. 
(11) Elijah's predictions of drought and rain. (12) Elisha's 
prophecy of water and of victory over Moab; II. Kings, iii, 17- 
19 ; also to Hazael ; to the house of Ahab, of Jehu. (13) Prophecy 
by Joel of the foreign army. (14) Hosea against the ten tribes. 
(15) Amos against Israel, Judah, etc. (16) Jonah against Nine- 
veh — " they repented." (17.) Micah against Samaria; the defeat 
of the Assyrians; the Babylonish captivity and deliverance. (18) 
Isaiah vs. Judah and Israel (Isa. vii and viii) ; vs. Damascus, 
Egypt, Nineveh, Babylon, Tyre (in part) ; the deliverance and 
restoration of Hezekiah (Isa. xxxix), Babylonish captivity threat- 
ened; prophecies addressed to Cyrus by name. (19) Nahum vs. 
Nineveh. (20) Jeremiah, sundry predictions, particularly of 
the captivity and length of it (Jer. xxv). (21) Prophecies of 
the restoration from captivity. (22) Ezekiel vs. Egypt, Tyre, 
Idumea, etc. (in part). The restoration from captivity. (23) Of 
Daniel to Nebuchadnezzar and Belshazzar. (24) In the New 
Testament also ; Christ's predictions of the ass tied ; of the man 
with the pitcher of water ; of the betrayal by Judas, and especially 
of his own crucifixion and resurrection ; the fish and the piece of 
silver. These are but specimens from among cases almost in- 
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numerable. Each of these predictions is, with its fulfilment, 
equivalent to a recorded miracle, and if the accounts are admitted 
to be (or to be based upon) contemporary, genuine, truthful his- 
tory, we have here again the same kind and degree of evidence 
which we have from the recorded miracles, and it would go to 
prove that the ancient Scriptures, as well as the New Testament, 
contain a divine revelation. The objector will here deny the 
genuineness of the history, and will allege that the predictions 
were not written until after their fulfilment. In reply, the 
genuineness of most of the books of the Old Testament might be 
here established upon probable historical evidence (see Home's 
Int.), which being done, the miracles they relate might be ap- 
pealed to, as well as the prophecies they record ; but this argu- 
ment would lead us too far, and is not necessary for our present 
purpose. We observe, however, that as the genuineness of the 
writings of the New Testament has been established, we may ap- 
peal to such predictions as those contained in (24) as additional 
positive evidence. 

2. Prophecies mostly of secular events, whose fulfilment we 
know, independently of the Scriptures, or which have been ful- 
filled since the close of the canon, or which are now in a course of 
fulfilment : e. g. (1) Noah's blessing and curse (in part). (2) 
Several prophecies concerning Ishmael. (3) Moses' threatenings 
to the Israelites in case of their disobedience. Deut. xxviii. (4) 
Balaam's ships of Kittim, etc. (5) Prophecies vs. Tyre, Nineveh, 
Babylon, Egypt, Edom, the Jews (in part). (6) Daniel's image 
(chap, ii) ; the four beasts (chap, vii), especially the fourth beast, and 
ten horns. (7) Daniel's four kingdoms (in part). (8) His ram 
and he-goat (chap. viii). (9) His kings of the north and of the 
south (chap. xi). N. B. These predictions of Daniel explained, 
especially in their reference to the Roman Empire ; the genuine- 
ness of the book of Daniel defended, but whatever possible date 
is assigned to him, if his predictions were fulfilled, in the Roman 
Empire, their evidence is intact. (10) In the New Testament 
Christ's prophecies of the destruction of Jerusalem ; of the ingath- 
ering of the Gentiles ; of his second coming to judgment. (11) 
St. Paul's "man of sin." (12) The Revelation of St. John, 
much may remain yet to be fulfilled. The evidence from this 
class of prophecies, with their fulfilment, is analogous to the evi- 
dence we should have from miracles wrought before our eyes. 
The objector can here deny neither the previous predictions nor 
their subsequent corresponding facts, but he will deny the connec- 
tion. He will deny that the predictions were intended of those 
facts. He will deny the correctness of the interpretation. He 
will deny not the truth of the facts, but their prophetic reference. 
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In reply we should have to show that these facts are actually the 
fulfilment of those predictions ; and this can be done, not by a 
demonstrative argument, for that cannot reasonably be demanded, 
but in many cases at least upon satisfactory and conclusive his- 
torical and critical grounds. We have not space to enter into the 
details of this argument here, but we select from among other in- 
stances in which the argument seems to us irrefragable, (a) The 
threaten ings of Moses against the Israelites, (b) The prophecies 
in regard to Ishmael and Edom. (c) Daniel's four kingdoms. 
(d) The predictions of the destruction of Jerusalem, presuming in 
this last case that the genuineness of the Gospels has been estab- 
lished. 

3. Prophecies of the Old Testament fulfilled in the coming of 
' Christ, and in the establishment of his church and kingdom. (1) 
The seed of the woman. (2) Abraham's seed ; promises to Abra- 
ham, Isaac, and Jacob. (3) Jacob's blessing of Judah. Shihh. 
(4) Balaam's "Star out of Jacob" (?). (5) Moses' promise of 
a future prophet. Deut. xviii, 18. (6) Messianic Psalms, e. g. y 
ii, viii, xl, xlv, ex, xxii, etc. (7) Prophecy of Nathan. II. Saml. 
vii; I. Chron. xvii. (8) Isaiah liii. (9) Jeremiah's Branch, 
xxiii and xxxiii. (10) Daniel's Messiah and seventy weeks ; his 
" Son of man " and fifth kingdom ; his stone cut out of the moun- 
tain side. (11) Micah v, "Bethlehem Ephrata." (12) Ma- 
lachi's messenger of the covenant, chap, iii and iv. (13) Prophe- 
cies of the call of the Gentiles and of the final restoration and 
ingathering of the Jews. The enlargement and glory of the Mes- 
siah's kingdom, and the pouring out of the spirit in the latter 
times. (See Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, Joel, etc., at large.) 

This is the class of the prophecies upon which our argument 
chiefly turns. Reserving for the present the answer to special 
objections, and putting in again the caveat that the argument does 
not pretend to be demonstrative, we append here the following 
observations : (a) Whatever difficulties may be made about par- 
ticular prophetic passages, it is undeniable that the tenor of the 
Hebrew prophecies were such that there existed among the Jews, 
at the time of the Christian era, a general expectation of the com- 
ing of the Messiah in fulfilment of those prophecies. And the 
unbelieving Jews have continued till very modern times to expect a 
Messiah in fulfilment of the same prophecies. The interpretation of 
the prediction, therefore, as referring to the coming and kingdom 
of Christ, is not an afterthought of Christian invention. (6) 
On the other hand, though a suffering Messiah, and the call of 
the Gentiles are now clearly seen to be contained in those prophe- 
cies, yet such were the prejudices of Jewish pride that the nation 
had generally overlooked them, and even the early disciples of 
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Jesus were with difficulty brought to accept them. This inter- 
pretation, therefore, was not a growth of any popular illusion, (c) 
The prophets who made them spoke expressly in the name of the 
Lord. The fulfilment of their predictions shows that they were 
divinely inspired to make them. The character, the burden of 
the predictions, shows that Christianity, which is the fulfilment of 
them, is from God. They declare that it shall be the establish- 
ment of the kingdom of the Lord and his Christ, whose kingdom 
shall be universal and everlasting, (d) The fulfilment of these 
prophecies thus far, in the coming of Christ, and in the establish- 
ment and growth of his kingdom, is a pledge of their continued 
and complete fulfilment, even to the final consummation of all 
things, (e) This shows Christianity to be the divine central idea 
of all history. It was anticipated from the moment of the Fall, 
throughout the Old Testament, introduced in the fulness of time 
by the advent of Christ, and its development is thenceforward 
the grand design of Providence in shaping the progress and des- 
tinies of mankind ; it is, therefore, the true religion. (/) The 
meaning of prophecy is for the most part determined by its fulfil- 
ment. 

It is not so much for a prognostication of the future as for a 
token of God's hand in history. Prophecy is, therefore, a perma- 
nent, continually unfolding and ever-strengthening proof of the 

truth and divinity of the Christian religion. 

/ 

II. Objections to the Argument from Prophecy Answered. 

Obj. 1. That a thing has been predicted does not prove it to be 
divinely good or true. Evil may be predicted. Ans. It is not 
the mere fulfilment of prediction that is here alleged as proof, but 
that fulfilment taken in all its connections with the character of 
the subject-matter, and with the whole course of history. 

Obj. 2. Bad men may be prophets, as Balaam, Caiaphas, and the 
lying spirit in the mouth of Ahab's prophets. Am. (a) If there 
be divine inspiration, it is a guarantee of truth, whatever be the 
organ, (b) Non-fulfilment will betray the lying spirit. 

Obj. 3. But the fulfilment of predictions is no proof of divine 
inspiration. True predictions may be uttered, as well as real mira- 
cles wrought, in attestation of a false religion. (See the heathen 
oracles, the Sibyls, and Deut. xiii, 1-3, and xviii, 22.) Ans. 
A supernatural though not divine origin is here assumed by 
the objector, (a) What may be admitted of the oracles and 
Sibyls. (See opinions of early fathers, Virgil, Pope.) (b) God 
may prove us, whether we will adhere to known truth or not. 
We are presumed to know something. God's revelations can 
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never be inconsistent with one another, or with right reason. The 
first revelation must have been consistent with natural religion, 
and every subsequent revelation consistent with the preceding. 
Christianity will bear this negative test. 

Obj. 4. There is no one prophecy of the Old Testament so pre- 
cise, circumstantial, and unequivocal, that it can be undeniably 
shown to have been intended of and fulfilled in Jesus of Naza- 
reth. Ans. (a) i. e. The argument is not demonstrative ; — admitted. 
(6) But it is not on any solitary prediction that we rely, but on 
a long series and combination of predictions which may be applied 
to the history of Christ, and Christianity with such a degree of 
correspondence, that the most reasonable conclusion is they were 
meant to be so applied. See Mythology and Satire for analogies 
(Bishop Butler). 

Obj. 5. The story and doctrine of the New Testament were in- 
vented so as to conform to existing expectations and notions of 
the Messiah, so that the pretended prophecies produced their own 
fulfilment. Ans. (a) This is denied, and proper positive proof 
demanded, (b) Such expectations and notions are admitted to 
have existed, and the prophecies alone can account for them, (c) 
The objector assumes again the mythical interpretation of the 
New Testament, a theory which has been already shown to^be 
untenable, as being inconsistent with the nature of the case, the 
state of the times, the character of Christian writers, their conduct 
and that of primitive Christians. Had such a correspondence 
been invented by them, the Jews would have exposed it at once. 
St. Paul could not have convinced them out of the Scriptures. 
Even if Christians had been deceived, yet early enemies of Chris- 
tianity would have seen and exposed the fraud. » 

Obj. 6. Many, if not all the prophecies, alleged to be fulfilled 
in Jesus Christ, manifestly refer, in their plain and obvious sense, 
to other matters and persons usually near the times of the so-called 
" prophets." Ans. (a) What may be admitted of the ignorance 
of the prophets. (6) The true author alleged" to be the Holy 
Ghost. Their inspiration is not to be assumed false in order to 
prove it so. (See Butl. Anal.) (c) The divine oracle may have 
manifold applications, though but one is chiefly intended. " These 
are," as Bacon says, " the springing and germinant accomplish- 
ments throughout many ages, though the light and fulness of 
them refer to some one age." (d) It is a symbolic rather than a 
double sense which is claimed. Instances : Zion, David, Babylon, 
destruction of Jerusalem, etc. (e) If there be " accommodation " 
it may be divine accommodation, until the contrary is shown ; and 
divine accommodation must be connected with divine foresight: — 
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Matt, ii, 15, compare Hosea xi, 1 ; compare John xvii, 12, with 
xviii, 9, and Matt, viii, 17, with 1 Peter ii, 24. 

Obj. 7. The prophecies refer to the fortunes of Judaism, and 
not to Christianity. Ans. (a) In the view of prophecy, Chris- 
tianity is the future of Judaism ; it is not a new and independent 
religion, but a ripening and fructification of the old ; not a substi- 
tution, but a development. (6) Evidences from the prophets 
themselves as well as from the New Testament, that God's Church 
and people in the latter days should be broader than the Jewish. 
(1) Eomans iii, 29; iv, 16, 17; ix, 25; x, 11-13 and 20; xv, 
9-12 ; (2) Isa. vii ; viii ; xi, 1, 10-16 ; xlv, 21-23 ; xlix, Hi, and liii 
together; lv, 1-7; lix, 16-21; lx, lxi, lxii, lxiii; Malachi i, 11 ; 
Ps. ex, 1-4; compare Matt, xxii, 42-45; Heb. vii. (c) As to 
the restoration of the Jews, the prophecies have already nad their 
literal fulfilment in the return from Babylon ; for the rest they 
may be interpreted in the symbolic sense. (1) The coming of 
Elijah, Malachi iv, 5, is expressly interpreted by our Lord in this 
sense, Matt, xi, 13-14; Mark ix, 13; John i, 21; compare Luke 
i, 17. (2) David is predicted as the future king of the restored 
Isrp^lites, Jer. xxx, 9 ; Ezek. xxxiv, 23, 24 ; xxxvii, 24, 25 ; 
Hosea iii, 5. Are these prophecies to be taken literally of David 
to be raised up from the dead, or typically of Christ the Son of 
David, and of his kingdom in his Church ? If taken typically of 
Christ they surely may be fulfilled in a spiritual, and not neces- 
sarily in a temporal reign or kingdom. (3) Are the ancient 
neighbors and feasts of the Jews to be restored as well as the Jews 
themselves? Isa. xi, 10-16; Zech. xiv, 16-21; yiii, 18-23; 
compare ix, 8-10; compare Amos ix, 11, with Acts xv, 16 ; also 
Obad. 17-21, and Micah iv, 1-7 ; compare Jer. xxxi, 31-40, and 
xxxiii, 15-26, with Heb. viii, 6-13 ; or all of chs. viii, ix, and xi. 
[4) The old law of ordinances and sacrifices is done away forever. 
1) See Heb. vii, 12-18; viii, 8-13; ix, 8-10; x, 8, 9, 10, 11-18; 
xii, 22-27, 28 ; (2) Eph. ii, 15; (3) Gal. iii, 19-25-29; (4) Acts 
xv, 1-10; compare Gal. v, 3; (5) John iv, 21-24. (5) In Romans 
xi, 26, " Israel " may be literal, but " all Israel " must mean the 
elect ; see verse 5, etc. ; but they are saved by being grafted into 
Christ again. (6) For the spirituality of Christianity, see the 
Epistles to the Galatians and the Hebrews, and I. Peter, chap. ii. 
(7) Christ is not called David in the New Testament, but it is im- 
plied that David was a type of Christ, in Mark xi, 10, and in Acts 
ii, 25-36. (8) But we have all Christians expressly called Israel, 
seed of Abraham and Jews ; and we have the Christian Church 
called Jerusalem, Zion, the people of God, the chosen people, the 
heirs of promise. (9) A literal fulfilment is not to be looked for 
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after a typical and spiritual; that would be a bathos of symbolism, 
an inversion of Christian hope, and a development backwards. 

Obj. 8. Many of the prophecies were obscure and unintelligible. 
Arts. Let it be so. But this does not at all diminish the weight 
of the evidence from what is clear and intelligible. Analogy. — A 
writing, partly plain history and partly in cipher, or mere jargon ; 
see Butler. 

IV. 

THE EVIDENCE FROM HISTORY. 

I. Proofs. 

1. The present existence of Christianity attests its previous 
existence and so on. 

The Scripture account is the only historical or accredited 
account of its origin. 

2. The institutions of Christianity in particular, viz., the Sacra- 
ments, the Ministry, the Lord's Day, Easter, )VTiit-Sunday, are 
historically accounted for only in the same way. Especially do 
the Lord's Day and Easter imply and establish the fundamental 
fact of Christ's resurrection. The Apostles and early Christians 
certainly believed it. 

3. We may here adduce the conversion of St. Paul as an his- 
torical fact, attested by his acknowledged Epistles, and by the 
genuine history of the Acts of the Apostles. If that conversion 
was really a fact as related, then it was miraculous, and ( if so it 
establishes the resurrection of Christ, and thus establishes the 
truth of the Christian religion. Now St. Paul's conversion was 
either real and miraculous as it purports to be, or else he was 
either an impostor or an enthusiast. But (1) he could not be an 
impostor in this matter, for (a) he could have had no rational 
motives for thus seeking to exchange the Judaism, in which he 
was educated, and of which he was an honored champion, for the 
profession of the hated and despised and persecuted Christianity ; 
and (6) if we suppose him to have attempted the imposture with- 
out rational motives, he could not have succeeded in it without 
the confederacy and co-operation of others in the deception, which 
it is plain he could not have. (2) That St. Paul had not the 
character of an enthusiast, his whole life and history and teaching 
show, as exhibited in the Acts of the Apostles, and in his Epistles. 
See him at Antioch, at Lystra, at Athens, at Ephesus. He made 
himself all things to all men. He had not the vanity of an 
enthusiast ; he tells the Corinthians of his working of miracles, 
and of his speaking with tongues more than they all, and tells 
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them too of their working of miracles, and speaking with tongues 
(which would have been something weaker than enthusiasm, if 
they had been aware of no such things), yet he treats such mirac- 
ulous powers with comparative depreciation. (See I. Cor., chaps, 
xii and xiii.) This is not the style of an enthusiastic miracle- 
monger. (See Lord Lyttleton on the Conversion of St. Paul.) 

4. The mode, the circumstances, and the extent of the propa- 
gation of Christianity (considering its intrinsic character, and its 
severe moral requirements), especially in the primitive times, are 
a guarantee of the truth of its supernatural origin. For (a) they 
are an attestation of the miracles upon the allegation of which 
Christianity was received ; and (6) they are an evidence of the 
inward and divine power of this religion. 

5. Gibbon in his fifteenth and sixteenth chapters has endeavored 
to destroy the force of this argument by suggesting certain " second- 
ary causes" of the prevalence of Christianity ; dexterously contriv- 
ing to leave the impression that these are sufficient to account for 
the whole result without any other or supernatural causes. But 
whence came (1) the " exclusive zeal " of the primitive (Gentile 
as well as Jewish) Christians? (2) Whence came their faith and 
hope of " immortality ?" (3) Whence came their accredited " claim 
of miracles?" (4) Whence came their "practice of rigid vir- 
tue ?" (5) Whence came their " ecclesiastical constitution," and 
" liberal alms-giving," and " invincible attachment to each other 
and to their common faith ?" 

How shall we account for the very existence of these five 
"secondary causes" without admitting as the first and fundamen- 
tal cause the divine truth of Christianity itself; the genuineness 
and reality of the facts recorded in the New Testament ? Without 
this the whole mystery yet remains unsolved. (See Gibbon's De- 
cline and Fall, vol. i, pp. 504-571, for a development of the five 
" secondary causes.") 

II. Confirmations. 

1. The effect of Christianity. (1) Upon general civilization. 
(2) Upon moral light and progress. (3) Upon the preservation 
and propagation in its purity of natural and essential religion : 
these are strong confirmations of its claims. 

2. Considering the organic connection between the Old Testa- 
ment and the New Testament, we may allege in further confirma- 
tion the wide extent of the influence of the earlier revelation 
throughout the Eastern nations, and perhaps among all nations. 

3. The fact that Christianity has been accepted by the most 
comprehensive minds, and the most cultivated men, in the midst 
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of the greatest advancement of civilization and intelligence, is a 
powerful confirmation of its truth. 

4. The fact that it has been exposed for so many ages to so 
many and so varied hostile attacks from some of the sharpest in- 
tellects, and yet has never been refuted, but still retains its hold, 
and continues its conquests, is a yet further confirmation. 

5. Christ came " in the fulness of time." This can be shown 
historically. The manner in which all history converges towards 
Christ, or radiates from him, is a striking confirmation of his 
divine character and claims. He is the key and centre of the his- 
tory of the world. 

The celebrated historian, Johannes von Miiller, has made the 
following remarkable declaration: "I saw the greatest result 
brought about by the most insignificant means ; I saw the rela- 
tions of all the nations of Asia and Europe to that despised 
Israel ; I saw this religion appear just at the most fitting moment 
for its establishment. All events work together for the establish- 
ment and extension of this doctrine. Since I have learned to 
know our Lord all has become clear to me. The light that 
blinded St. Paul on hfe way to Damascus was not more marvel- 
lous to him than what I suddenly saw, the fulfilment of all ex- 
pectations ; the point of perfection of all philosophy ; the explana- 
tion of all revolutions ; the key to all seeming contradictions in 
the material and moral world ; life and immortality." 

V. 

THE EVIDENCE PROM THE CHARACTER OF CHRIST AS • 

DELINEATED IN THE GOSPELS. 

See Bushnell "On Nature and the Super natural," from one excellent 
chapter of which this portion is chiefly condensed. 

See also Jeremy Taylor's "Moral Demonstration, showing that the Religion 
of Jesus Christ is from God." 

1. Nothing reported of Jesus is here assumed to be true. We 
simply take the story and see what we can make of it. What is 
it, truth or fiction ? 

2. His is the only character ever depicted with a perfect youth. 
See absurd pictures of Moses in Josephus, and of Jesus in the 
Apocryphal Gospels. 

3. His is the only great character that holds the footing of 
childlike innocence. 

4. His is the only religious character that disowns repentance. 

5. He unites characters difficult to be held or imagined together. 
He never laughed, yet never was austere, but was always cheerful 
and joyous ; poor and despised and suffering, yet raised above our 
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pity. All unworldly, yet sympathizing fully with earthly joys 
and sorrows. Spiritual and pure, yet not ascetic or censorious. 
Liberal, yet not lax, etc. In short, exhibiting a wonderful breadth 
and depth and equilibrium of character, etc. 

6. His astonishing pretensions, and yet no one is offended by 
them. 

7. These pretensions passed from his words into his actions ; 
they cannot be withdrawn from* the story without taking his whole 
life and character away. 

8. No mere man could support such pretensions. 

9. He is peculiar in the passive virtues. Comp. Socrates and 
the Stoics. 

10. He does not falter in the common everyday trials of life, 
and is never ruffled by any petty vexations. 

11. His "passion" was no mere human martyrdom. See the 
agony in its relation to the crucifixion ; and his defence before Pi- 
late, sufficient yet almost silent. 

12. He undertakes what is humanly impossible, — to establish 
a universal moral and spiritual kingdom. 

13. This no one else ever undertook but the Galilean carpenter. 

14. His plan covers ages of time as well as all nations of men. 
Such attempts are not human. He that makes them is either a 
lunatic, or more than a man. But no one, not even the veriest 
infidel, can fail to feel the deepest respect and reverence for the 
character of Christ. 

15. He ranges himself with the humblest orders of society, and 
that voluntarily. No great social architect ever before saw the 
'deep wisdom of this. 

16. Still he raises no partisan feelings ; he does not array class 
against class; he is not a demagogue. Not so human leaders. 

17. As a teacher he was original, and independent as no man 
is. He borrowed neither style nor substance from Persians, Es- 
senes, nor Egyptians. Compare Shakspeare. 

18. He teaches by no human methods. He does not speculate, 
but declares. 

19. He is warped by no desire to gain assent. 

20. He is comprehensive and balanced, never one-sided ; clear 
of current superstitions, yet no liberalist. 

21. His simplicity is perfect; he shines as a pure light. 

22. He adequately teaches God even to the humble. 

23. His morality is not artistic, but intuitive and original. 

24. He is never anxious nor eager for success. 

25. He is elevated and made sacred by familiarity, thus revers- 
ing our experience of men. 

26. Did such a being actually exist? (1) If not, how shall 
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we account for the harmonious representations of a character so 
unique by four writers of inferior endowments and education? 
(2) If so, then he was not a mere man. 

27. Was he sinless? Most men, even infidels, admit as much. 
See Henzel, Parker, and others. Yet certain faults are charged 
by some, as belief in foul spirits, invectives against the Pharisees, 
cleansing the temple, etc. 

28. Such a person admitted renders miracles not only possible 
and credible, but so to speak, natural and necessary. Such a per- 
sonage is himself the grand miracle, the miracle of miracles. 

29. Then add what we know historically of the actual effect 
and result of this character and of this story in the world. The 
mythical interpretation is impossible. We are manifestly dealing 
with solid fads. They alone can account for the story and its 
effects. Jesus is the Christ, and Christianity is true. 

30. This forms a transition to the internal evidence, and under 
that perhaps it more appropriately belongs. 



THE INTERNAL EVIDENCE. 

I. 

NATURE AND FORCE OP THE INTERNAL EVIDENCE. 

1. Its relation to the external evidences — they condition, sup- 
plement, and sustain each other. 

2. It is intuitive ; critical (objective) ; and experiential (subjec- 
tive). (1) Intuitive. Immediately apprehending, as by self-evi- 
dence or instinct, or direct vision ; as when one sees in a man's 
face that he is an honest man or a rogue, without being able to 
give any reason for it. Of course such evidence is of little service 
for argumentative purposes ; in order to bear upon another's mind 
its grounds must be distinguished and developed, and it then be- 
comes analytical or (2) Critical. The evidence may be unfolded 
and its elements distinctly laid apart; it may be articulately stated 
wherein in a given case it consists. This development will con- 
stitute the internal evidence taken objectively. (3) Experiential. 
The matter may be brought to the test of personal trial of actual 
experiment. This is for one's self the most direct and irrefragable 
evidence so far as it may be had or apprehended. It is the inter- 
nal evidence considered subjectively, i. e., as internal in us, in the 
subject and not in the object. 
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II. 

THE OBJECTIVE INTERNAL EVIDENCE DEVELOPED. 

I. Adaptation of Christianity to Man's Nature and Wants. 

1. It recognizes, as no other religion has done, man's true con- 
dition as a lost sinner needing salvation. 

2. It provides a remedy for this universal human necessity. 

3. It addresses man with authority as becomes a revelation 
from God. Man needs some authoritative declaration of principles. 

4. Yet it recognizes his natural reason and conscience as be- 
comes a religion fitted for man. 

5. It is a prospective scheme for all time, revealed once for all 
perfect and complete, yet originating in rude and early times. 

6. It is a scheme intended and fitted for universal diffusion and 
application, yet originating in Judea. 

7. It does not seek to gain acceptance and currency by con- 
niving at vice or fostering prejudices. 

8. It is most at home amidst human weakness, misery, and 
sorrow : this shows its divine compassion and wisdom. 

II. Perfection of the Christian Doctrines. 

1. Its doctrines concerning the being and perfections of God 
are in harmony with the best and highest views we can form of 
the Deity. 

2. Especially those of the divine unity, spirituality, and provi- 
dence. 

3. These contrasted with the notions of the heathen and the 
philosophers, even of some of the greatest modern metaphysicians. 

4. Consider especially when, where, and with whom these doc- 
trines originated. 

5. How far our " best views " are derived from Scripture, and 
why they may yet be appealed to in order to judge of Scripture. 
Compare Euclid. 

6. These doctrines present God in his true relation to man, 
both as a holy Creator to his sinful creatures and as a loving 
Father to his erring children. 

7. This is seen (a) in Christ and his atonement; (6) in the 
Holy Spirit and his renewing work ; (c) in the sacraments, Lord's 
day, the church with its worship, instruction, etc. 

8. They solve moral problems, which to the mere natural 
reason were insoluble. (1) When we have once transgressed, is 
there any complete remedy? (2) Is there any help for our moral 
weakness and insufficiency ? 
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9. The dignity, simplicity, grandeur, and mutual harmony of 
these doctrines are a guarantee of their divinity. 

10. They meet sinful man's necessities, bringing him pardon 
and salvation, and at the same time they promote instead of hin- 
dering the ends of God's moral government. 

11. They are humiliating to man and yet elevating and con- 
soling in the highest degree. 

12. It may be said, however, that the teaching of Christianity 
is in some respects defective ; and that if God was to propose to 
teach us by way of a revelation he would certainly give us fuller 
instruction in regard to some of the great mysteries of religion ; 
as e. ff., in regard to the mode in which the three persons of the 
Godhead exist in unity, or the eternal Logos in God, or the ever- 
lasting Son in the Father, and in regard to the Origin of Evil, 
to the hierarchies of the angels, to the constitution of the spiritual 
world, to the mode of the future life, to the nature of the resurrec- 
tion body, to the intermediate state, to the recognition of friends 
hereafter, etc., etc. But, on the contrary, we say that if the 
alleged revelation were of merely human origin, a forgery, and an 
imposture, or the offspring of enthusiasm, it is precisely these 
things, these mysteries, these hidden things of God, these heavenly 
arcana, these doctrines of angels and spirits, these minute delinea- 
tions of the constitution and scenes of the spiritual world and the 
future life, in which it would most of all have revelled ; all ex- 
perience shows that such would almost certainly have been the 
fact ; and in proportion as this is true it is almost certain that the 
revelation of Christianity is from God. The very silence of Scrip- 
ture is a strong proof and guarantee of its divine origin. More- 
over, if it had been written much later than the date to which it 
is assigned, it would almost certainly have contained much less 
about Jews and Gentiles, and much more about church govern- 
ment, the sacraments, liturgies, etc. 

III. Purity and Power of Christian Morals. 

1. Contrast with heathen morals and with rationalistic schemes. 

2. Especially such virtues as humility and meekness, unknown 
to heathen moralists, yet how important to human happiness, to 
the peace of society, and to practical religion. 

3. Harmony of Christian morals. They form a symmetrical 
character, not one-sided, misshapen, ill-attempered heroisms, ex- 
travagancies, and monstrosities. 

4. Their fulness and completeness, yet without formal system, 
and so admirably adapted to man as he is. 

5. Their precepts are clear, decisive, and authoritative. 

5 
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6. Their instruction is largely by way of example, hence most 
impressive and effective. 

7. Entering into all the details of life they tend to form habits, 
character. 

8. They aim high, yet encourage human weakness. 

9. They begin with the heart. Mark vii, 21-23. 

10. They refer all to the eye and judgment of God. 

11. They furnish the strongest motives. 

12. They present the highest sanctions. 

13. The wonderful purity and power of Christian morals have 
been admitted by the most distinguished infidels. 

14. They forbid the idea that Christianity is an imposture. 

IV. Tendency of Christianity r , both Direct and Indirect, to Promote 
the Highest Good of Nations and Individuals. 

1. Its tendency. (1) Individual in relation (a) to virtue aud 
piety and inward happiness and moral perfection ; (b) to knowledge, 
intellectual progress, and culture. (2) General, in relation (a) 
to domestic and social happiness; (6) to national prosperity; (c) to 
general civilization. 

2. Hindrances. (1) Internal, from the imperfections of Chris- 
tians. (2) External, from the hostility of a wicked and unbe- 
lieving world. 

3. Effect if hindrances were removed. Suppose Christianity 
were fully and universally received and acted on, what would be 
the result but heaven begun below ? 

4. The internal evidences are especially entwined with the ex- 
ternal evidences in chapters iii and iv. Thus far the whole is ob- 
jective internal, i. e., is seen in the religion itself. 

III. 

PERSONAL EXPERIENCE; OR THE SUBJECTIVE INTERNAL 

EVIDENCE. 

1. What Christianity is can be fully known only by trial. It is 
not a philosophy nor a history, but a religion. 

2. The testimony from the experience of others is abundant, 
but is properly external evidence. 

3. Before we can judge with entire confidence we must try it 
ourselves. 

4. When we have so tried it we find, in the experience of our 
own souls, evidence as good as mathematical demonstration and 
better; evidence above all miracles, prophecies, history, testi- 
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mony, criticism ; yet not dispensing with, still less disparaging 
them, but readily, frankly, and thankfully embracing them all. 

5. How this test may be made and applied ; — by diligent read- 
ing of the Holy Scriptures, meditation, prayer, use of the means of 
grace, self-examination, and self-knowledge, with candor, hu- 
mility, earnestness, and perseverance. Was such a trial ever made 
in vain ? 

6. Every man to whom the Gospel is made known can try this 
test if he will. 

7. This is, after all, the true test. For Christianity is a practi- 
cal thing. No man has a right to reject Christianity until he has 
tried this test, or at least until he can point to others who have 
tried it, and failed to be convinced. 

8. Christianity says to all : " Come and see ;" try me. It pre- 
supposes, as a ground for making the trial, only a sense of sin 
and need. " Come unto me," says Jesus, " all ye that are weary 
and heavy laden, and I will give you rest. Take my yoke upon 
you, and learn of me, for I am meek and lowly in heart, and ye 
shall find rest to your souls, for my yoke is easy and my burden 
is light." 

ANSWERS TO SPECIAL OBJECTIONS. 

I. 

FROM ASTRONOMY AND METEOROLOGY AGAINST THE STORY OF 

THE CREATION IN GENESIS. 

1. The creation of light, absurd and inconsistent. Ans. To 
such an objection a possible and tenable supposition is a sufficient 
reply. We may suppose, then, that light had before existed in 
the material universe (on the face of the earth, even though subse- 
quently shut out or extinguished then), and that it was introduced 
(or reintroduced) upon the utterance of the Almighty fiat lux. 

2. The creation of the heavenly bodies misplaced and irrational. 
Ans. (1) Light may have existed and been diffused on the earth 
before the existence of the heavenly luminaries as such, called cos- 
mical light. (2) The sun and moon may have existed long before, 
and yet their light have been always or temporarily shut out from 
the surface of the earth. They may have been not created, but 
fitted and set, or established for certain future purposes on the 
fourth day. See Heb. text. (3) The nebular theory might fur- 
nish an explanation, but there would be difficulty in reconciling 
it with the answers to other objections. (4) Note the distinctive 
use of *oa and rw\\ ; and review the whole text of the story. 

3. The " firmament," a false and exploded notion of the an- 
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cients. Arts. (1) There is some power, medium, expanse, or 
agency, which receives and supports the watery vapors against the 
power of gravitation, which separates the waters above from the 
waters below. The Hebrews called it jrp} ; the Greeks <rcepia>fia ; 
we the atmosphere. The Holy Scriptures, of course, used the 
language of the times, but the Holy Scriptures are pledged to no 
particular form of conception or notion implied in the etymology 
of the word. The heavenly bodies are afterwards said to be 
placed in the firmament because to the eye they appear there. 
God called the firmament heaven, and in like manner we have at 
least three senses for " heaven," as when we say (1) the clouds of 
heaven, or the sky, L e., the atmosphere ; (2) the stars of heaven or 
the sky, i. e., the indefinitely extended ethereal spaces which con- 
tain the heavenly bodies ; (3) the angels of heaven, L e., the abodes 
of the blest. In this last sense, or rather in the last two senses, 
the word heaven or heavens is perhaps used in Genesis i, 1. (2) It 
is not necessary to suppose that the true philosophical conception 
was revealed at all to Moses. What was revealed was that God 
made the atmosphere by whatsoever name men may call it. 

4. Joshua's miracle, etc., vs. the heliocentric system and equilib- 
rium of the universe. Ans. (1) Both Joshua and Moses may 
have been and remained ignorant of the Copernican system. The 
language of both is conformed to the actual phenomena of facts 
and not to philosophic causes or explanations. That the " sun 
stood still " then was (or may have been) as true as that the sun 
" rises and sets " now. (2) The fact is alleged as a miracle ; all, 
therefore, that is implied or involved therein by a necessary con- 
nection or consequence, in order to bring it into harmony with 
the other facts of nature, with the equilibrium of objects on the 
earth's surface, or of the sun or planets, is included in it once for all. 
Every motion of our voluntary muscles disturbs the centre of the 
earth, and thus of the sun. 

5. Exaggeration of the earth's and of man's importance. Ans. 
(1) We cannot judge a priori of the proportional importance of 
different objects. (2) The comparative importance of even ma- 
terial objects is not determined by their size or mass. It always 
implies some end or relation outside. Illustrate :— charcoal, dia- 
mond ; elephant, sheep ; granite, gold ; England, Sahara or Aus- 
tralia; mammoth, man. (3) But all matter has absolutely no 
importance in comparison with mind, and no importance in itself, 
but only in relation to mind ; the latter alone has in it the character 
of an end. (4) The Holy Scriptures are written for men, and 
consequently consider and represent all things in their relations 
to men. 
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II. 

OBJECTIONS PROM GEOLOGY AGAINST THE EARLY HISTORY OP 

GENESIS. 

•1. The date, length of time, and order of the Mosaic creation, 
inconsistent with ascertained facts. Arts. (1) But no date is given, 
and Gen. i, 1, may refer to a period as remote as you please for 
the original creation in distinction from the six days' work. In 
the fourth commandment, ntsrjj, and not Npa, is used. (2) More- 
over the " six days " may indicate six marked periods of indefi- 
nite and unknown length. From (a) the nature of the case for 
the first three days, (b) The scriptural use of the word " day," 
Gen. ii, 4. (c) The continuance of the seventh day, John v, 17. 
(d) Origen's and Augustine's interpretation. (3) The fossils of 
extinct species may belong to a period antecedent to the six days' 
work, a cataclysm having intervened, or they may be included 
under the six days. According to the latter view, many races of 
animals had been created during the sixth day and perished before 
man and his compeers were made. (4) The order of the succes- 
sive creations by days presents the greatest difficulty. But (a) 
light may have existed and exerted its influence long before it 
was let in from the sun. (6) The general arrangement in the 
order of the creation of vegetable, and of the different gradations 
of animal life, corresponds perfectly with the geological data — all 
the details will not so easily tally ; but we are to suppose that in 
the brief outline in Genesis, the general characteristics only of 
each day's work are given, whilst in the details there may have 
been anticipations, combinations, and derangements. (5) Some 
have supposed the six days' work to be a series of visions; the 
geological objections then fall away of themselves. 

2. The antiquity of man much greater than the Mosaic account 
will allow. See the Duke of Argyle's " Primeval Man," 1868 ; 
Owen's " Anatomy of Vertebrates," 1868-9 ; and Lyell's " An- 
tiquity of Man," 1863, with the "American Presbyterian and 
Theological Review," April, 1864; the "Anthropological Re- 
view ;" Dana's Geology ; (in German) Thomassens' " Revelations 
from Primeval Story," 1869 ; Pfoff 's " Story of Creation " (Latest 
Inquiries, and Theories in Relation to), 1868. Ans. (1) As to 
the general feet of the recent origin of man, in comparison with 
most if not all other animals, Genesis and the researches of geology 
are in perfect accord, and this is an important and significant 
point. But it is alleged that geological discoveries will not allow 
the introduction of man upon the earth to be so recent as the ac- 
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count in Genesis requires. (2) Taking into view the Hebrew, 
Samaritan, and Greek texts, there are doubts about the Bible 
chronology bearing upon this question ; but it must candidly be 
admitted, that these doubts, admitting the accuracy of either text, 
leave us after all within very narrow limits, and will not allow us 
to carry back the date of Adam's creation beyond 7000, or 8000, 
or say 10,000 years. But the numerals and names of all the texts 
may be corrupt. (3) All the discoveries of geology until within 
the last twenty-five years, were admitted by the highest authori- 
ties, and by Lyell and Owen in particular, to be reconcilable with 
the Bible chronology. (4) The later discoveries which have 
shaken Lyell's and Owen's faith, will be found susceptible of an 
almost equally easy reconcilement. (5) Should further discoveries 
indisputably establish the fact that a race of beings physically re- 
sembling man (intellectually and morally, if such an identity can 
be shown), existed on this earth, many myriads or millions of 
years ago, it would simply follow that they were a race antecedent 
to Adam, and probably became extinct before Adam was created. 
3. The Flood not universal. Am. (1) It is not necessary to 
the truth of Scripture to suppose that it was universal ; note the 
modified use of such words as all, earthy world, and the Greek 
otxoufiiviq J in the Scriptures, and not only so, but in all languages 
and in common speech. (2) The most that need be maintained is 
that the flood was coextensive with the human race, so that all men 
perished except those in the ark, and of course all the animals 
that inhabited the same areas with them. Other animals on other 
parts of the world may have survived, as in Australia, America, &c. 
(3) How many, and how animals were preserved in the ark, it is 
not easy to understand, nor is it necessary here to attempt an ex- 
planation. 

III. 

OBJECTIONS FROM NATURAL HISTORY veT8U8 THE MOSAIC GENESIS. 

1. Theory of development and natural selection set against the 
creation of species, (a) Explain. See Lamarck; "Vestiges of 
Creation ;" Huxley and Darwin on " Species ;" " American Theo- 
logical Review," May, 1860 ; see also Duke of Argyle's " Prime- 
val Man/' 1868 ; Draper on " Intellectual Development of Eu- 
rope;" Owen's "Anatomy of Vertebrates." {b) Am. (1) The 
development by creative power of the universal creative idea is 
fully accepted and entirely consistent with Scripture, and how far 
this development may have been through secondary causes and by 
natural laws, it is impossible distinctly to define, but ideal order 
is not a mere material process^ 
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2. The progress of the work of each of the six days, and the 
transitions in general, from day to day, may have been made by 
natural laws, i. e., in accordance with them. 

3. But on any other than a purely materialistic or atheistic 
hypothesis, or if any proper creation is admitted at all, it would 
seem most probable, not to say absolutely necessary, even aside 
from Scripture, that the introduction of life and that of man's 
spiritual nature into the physical world, were special acts of imme- 
diate creative power. Science can furnish no positive evidence to 
the contrary. Life and the inorganic forces are of directly oppo- 
site tendencies. Mind must be before matter and therefore could 
not come out of it. 

4. Even Darwin and Huxley seem to assume the proper crea- 
tion of the " protoplasm" or " protozoon," though they apparently 
think that mind could be developed from matter ; other most dis- 
tinguished naturalists are quite clear, that however it may be with 
the genesis of the merely physical man, the human intelligence 
cannot be an outgrowth of mere brute matter, the great-grand- 
child either of the ape or the cabbage, or of a gyrating fire-mist ; 
and if they were not thus clear, we might be. 

5. The doctrine of " natural selection " is at bottom a doctrine 
of mere chance ; it accounts for nothing, neither does the " physical 
basis " of life account for life itself, still less for its specific and 
permanent types. See Agassiz's " Essay on Classification," section 
2 ; Thompson, p. 39. 

6. So far as we know, there is no such thing as spontaneous 
generation. See Herbert Spencer's " Confession," Thompson, p. 
81. And all organized beings exist and have existed under the 
ordinary course of nature, in distinct and definite species, or, in 
Scripture language, each after his kind. All that Darwin and his 
friends or followers can show to the contrary, are merely artificial 
and extraordinary, or monstrous, and thus temporary and appar- 
ent exceptions. Their doctrine if carried out would be an essential 
breaking down and abolition of the very idea of hind. The origin 
of the idea would be inexplicable. 

7. The doctrine of development would require infinite grada- 
tions of intermediate tentative forms between the successive spe- 
cies ; but these are not given in experience, neither does experience 
show any sign of such a process of change in existing species. 

8. And if it is said that human experience is very brief, but 
that these forms and changes may have been produced in the 
infinite ages of the past, the answer is, that the geologic record 
shows no trace of them. The "may have been" is not supported 
by facts, and what is worse, facts are against the theory. 

9. Owen, in his " Palaeontology," opposed and refuted the theory. 
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In his " Anatomy of Vertebrates," he has adopted it with some 
limitations, but his early reasonings are as good now as they ever 
were. The Duke of Argyle rejects the theory, and Agassiz holds 
out against it in his " Essay on Classification." 

10. The old theory of a special creation for every new succes- 
sive species of plants and animals, which was maintained by Miller, 
Hitchcock, Dana, etc., may be true, but it is not required by the 
Scripture narrative. God made all these species, but by what 
mode or process we are not told. The Scripture will allow the 
theory of development to be applied as far as the evidence of ex- 
perience and the researches of geology will allow, and farther too. 
But the evidence from both these sources is altogether against the 
supposition of the introduction of the principle of life, or the human 
intelligence, by a process of mere material development. 

11. Distinctive specific characteristics of man are intellectual as 
well as physical. Skull, quantity of brain, apprehension ; (a) of 
mathematical truth, (b) of ethical principles, (c) of logical dis- 
course ; — see Thompson's " Man in Genesis and in Geology," and 
" Review" of Lyell, 1864, near the end. 

IV. 

FROM ETHNOLOGY verSU8 UNITY OF MANKIND. 

1. The physiological objection (a) develop and explain. (1) 
First we are pointed to the vast variety and form, structure and 
appearance in skull, brain, hair, color, face, and expression, as 
well as intellect and character, among the different races of men, 
as showing that they cannot all have proceeded from one aborigi- 
nal pair — the European, the Mongolian, the Malay, the Ethiopian, 
the American. (2) Then the great antiquity and apparent perma- 
nence of their differences are held to indicate unequivocally a dis- 
tinction of species. (3) And finally this is all confirmed by observ- 
ing that their differences do not depend upon and are not sensibly 
modified by climate or other external conditions, (b) Am. (1) This 
objection lies just in the opposite extreme of that from the devel- 
opment theory. The two objections might be left to devour each 
other. (2) But here the gradations between the extreme differ- 
ences are actually filled up. Argument of identification from 
step to step : a = b, b = c, etc., therefore a = z; thus trace the 
way from the Teuton to the Ethiopian. (3) The physiological 
idea of the unity of species is based upon an actually known or 
presumed possible derivation from a common origin ; but there are 
no hybrids from the intermixture of human races, therefore all the 
races constitute one species, and may have originated from one 
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pair. (4) The argument which demands more than one species 
of men cannot logically rest with three, five, eleven, two hundred 
and fifty species, or with any definite number. It would end in 
assigning to different species individuals which are known to have 
a common origin ; it therefore proves too much. (5) Analogies 
from the varieties in domestic and other animals which are ad- 
mitted to belong to the same species. (6) Each original stock or 
species must naturally be supposed to have been constituted with 
an inherent, but not unlimited power of self-diversification ; and 
this power must be supposed greater in the original stock and in 
its early members than in the subsequently developed varieties, 
otherwise these varieties would break down all distinction of spe- 
cies. The leading diversifications of mankind must be presumed, 
therefore, to have taken place early in the history of the race, pro- 
ceeding not from climatic influences, but from this inherent capac- 
ity and tendency for variation. (7) This view is confirmed from 
observing the great variety of races on the Eastern continent, as 
we proceed from north to south, or from west to east, com- 
pared with the uniformity of race on the Western continent, with 
equal or greater climatic and other physical diversities. This 
proceeds upon the probable assumption that the Western continent 
was peopled by the immigration to it of one already developed 
variety of the race, the Eastern Mongolian ; — the American modi- 
fications of that type not exceeding what may fairly be ascribed to 
external physical influences. 

2. The geographical objection: (a) state it: man cannot have 
migrated from any one centre to all the places and islands where he 
is found ; physical obstructions forbid it. Wherever man goes he 
always finds man there before him. (6) Ans. (1) The traditions of 
the most distant nations and islands almost always point to migra- 
tion for their origin. (2) It may be shown that such migrations in- 
volve no impossibilities, and no great improbabilities; e.g., South 
Sea Islands, etc. (3) The human constitution is capable of adap- 
tation to all climates. (4) Human migration is a known fact, 
autochthonic origination unknown. (5) Some islands uninhab- 
ited when discovered are now inhabited from migration, and never 
otherwise (Madeira, Iceland, Azores, etc.). (6) Some still unin- 
habited tracts and islands exist, and others may yet be formed from 
coral reefs or otherwise. How will they probably receive their 
inhabitants ? 

3. The analogical objection : (a) state and illustrate (see Agassiz). 
(1) There are several great centres of distribution of plants, dis- 
tinct flora and fauna, as Arctic, Australian, Central Asian, and 
European. So, Asian and Malayan, African, North American, 
and South American. (2) Certain species peculiar to each ; those 
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coming probably from different stocks (as certain species of fish ; — 
trout, e. g.). (3) Man, therefore, though of one species, probably 
descended from different stocks in the different centres. (4) Men 
originated in nations like bees in swarms (Ova. Embryos). Am. 
(1) That plants and the lower animals may have originated in 
many stocks for each species, not only as many as the different 
centres of distribution, but as many as you please from the same 
centre, is perfectly consistent with Scripture. As the vulgar 
analogy from the unity of mankind to the unity of animal, and 
even vegetable origins, is a mistake, so the converse analogy is 
also a mistake. The cases are too widely diverse to be brought 
under the same rule. (2) The distinction or gap between man 
and all other organized beings, when his whole constitution is 
taken into the account, is infinitely greater (even according to 
Professor Huxley's admission) than that between any two spe- 
cies or genera of the lower animals. (3) The multiplicity of 
origins becomes less and less urgent and probable, according to 
Agassiz's own theory, as we advance from the lowest to the high- 
est organisms. (4) To make a fish the special analogon of a 
man is uncalled for and unnecessarily degrading. (5) Man can- 
not only exist in all climates, but can transport himself to all 
climates. (6) If men had been hatched from eggs in numbers, 
however great, they must have perished unless preserved by mira- 
cle. (7) Men exist ; they must have originated, therefore, in at 
least one original pair. With this the problem can be explained. 
To suppose more original creations and miraculous preservations 
is neither necessary nor philosophical. (8) The differences be- 
tween the different races of men are differences of degree ; are 
slight, whether physical or mental ; while the mental differences 
between the lowest race of men and the highest race of the lower 
animals is a difference of kind, is infinite. All men have the 
same mental and moral faculties ; the same logical powers ; the 
same passions and sensibilities ; the same capacity for indefinite 
development. Educate the children of any race of men first, and 
then try the offspring of apes or of any other beasts. Agassiz 
himself admits in this respect the unity of the human race ; and 
under this analogical argument even, the specific physical unify is 
not denied. It is the genealogical unity only which he here would 
discredit. (9) But whether all men, admitted as one species, are 
descended from one original pair, being a question of fact, cannot 
be proved or disproved by a mere analogy, least of all by the 
analogy between man and a pickerel, or an earthworm or a blade 
of grass. (10.) If mankind are of one species they may after 
all be from one stock. Result. The psychological unity of man 
is certain, the physiological probable. The genealogical is, there- 
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fore, theoretically possible; but considered as a matter of fact, 
it is a question of history or revelation, not of science. (See Prot. 
Epis. Quarterly, July and Oct., 1855; Cabell's Unity of Man- 
kind, and Amer. Theol. Review, 1859 ; Bunsen's Egypt, and North 
American Review, 1851 ; Nott and Gliddon's Types of Mankind, 
and Church Review, 1855; — and especially Pritchard's Physical 
History of Man.) 

V. 

FROM THE DIVERSITIES OF LANGUAGES VCT8U8 THE UNITY OF 

MANKIND. 

The argument of the objection is drawn from the vast variety 
and incongruity of human languages, ranging from the click of the 
Bushman or Australian to the philosophical Greek or the musical 
Italian. 

An&. — 1. Mark the phonetic changes and laws discoverable in 
the known history of languages, e. g. : 



(a) Latin, 


planus, 


plenus, 


pluvia. 




Italian, 


piano, 
llano, 


pieno, 
lleno, 


piovia. 
Iluvia. 




Spanish, 




(b) Latin, 


clamare, 


clarus, 


clavis. 




Italian, 


chiamar, 


chiaro, 


chiave. 




Spanish, 


llamar, 




Have. 




(e) Latin, 


filia, 


folia, 


consilium, 


formosus. 


Spanish, 
French, 


hija, 


hoja, 


consejo, 


hermoso. 


fille, 


feuille, 


conseil. 




(d) Latin, 


multus, Italian 


, molto, 


Spanish, mucho. 


it 


pectus, " 


petto, 


" pecho. 


ti 


directus, " 


diritto, 


" derecho. 


French, 


droit. 








(e) Latin, 


oculus, 


auriculum, 


tribulatio (?) 


► 


Italian, 


occhio, 


orecchio, 


travaglio. 




Spanish, 
French, 


ojo, 


oreja, 


trabajo. 




oeil, 


oreille, 


travail. 




English, 


eye, 








German, 


auge, 








Anglo-Saxon, eage. 









(/) Trace the French 6tat, 6pis, Stranger, Stonner, loi, foi, 
m£me, and bl&mer. (g) See Max Miiller on Phonetic Changes, 
vol. 2, pp. 192-212. (h) Grimm's Law, pp. 213-237. (t) Differ- 
ent words and forms, pp. 260-312. (j) The Root mar, pp. 333- 
350. 

2. Compare the lexical structure of languages (a) with respect 
to such words as father, mother, earth, water, head, eye [tooth, 
nose, mouth], (6) Compare numerals in (1) French, Spanish, Ital- 
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ian, Latin, and Greek. (2) German and English, Anglo-Saxon. 
(3) Greek, Latin, Sanscrit. (4) Hebrew, Persian (six and seven). 

(c) Compare personal pronowis in (1) French, Spanish, Italian, 
Latin, Greek. (2) German, Anglo-Saxon, and English. (3) 
Hebrew, Sanscrit, Persian, (d) Compare articles in Hebrew, 
Arabic, Greek, English, German, French, Italian, Spanish, Dan- 
ish, Latin (Me and iste). 

3. Compare the grammatical structure of languages, (a) Latin, 
Greek, and Sanscrit conjugations, especially verbs in fit . (6) Greek, 
German, and Anglo-Saxon infinitives, (c) Comparison of adjec- 
tives in Greek, Latin, English, German, Persian, etc., new, better. 

(d) Syntactical structure, (e) Polysynthetic languages. 

4. Why the Chinese is monosyllabic and the American dialects 
are polysynthetic. (a) Savage and simple dialects are complex 
and elaborate in grammatical forms. (6) Mixed and compound 
dialects, when cultivated, are shorn of their grammatical inflec- 
tions. See English and Chinese, the history of both nations ; the 
Frank dialect in the Levant. 

5. Languages may be classified into five or six classes or fami- 
lies, (a) Japhetic, or Indo-European, or Iranian, or Aryan ; (6) 
the Semitic ; (c) the Mongolian, the Tartar, and the Chinese ; (d) 
Jbhe Malay, or Oceanic, and the Papuan ; (e) the African ; (/) the 
American. 

6. Upon further analyses and comparisons these families are 
found to be connected together by various lexical and grammati- 
cal affinities and analogies. 

7. Why savage dialects are comparatively so numerous, (a) 
Rapidity of change. (6) Want of intercourse, (c) Want of 
written monuments (Niebuhr, Babel), (d) The divergences of lan- 
guages, therefore, from the original unity require no immense an- 
tiquity of the race. 

8. Language is metaphorical, beginning with physical objects. 
This is no proof of materialism, but a matter of course, as it per- 
tains to the very nature of external signs. 

9. Comparative philology points to the probable unity of origi- 
nal languages. 

10. It implies the physiological and psychological unity of the 
race. 

11. It implies also the historical and genealogical unity of 
man, for (a) human language is not like that of birds and beasts, 
the use of merely natural and instinctive signs. (6) The simi- 
larities of human languages cannot be accounted for merely by 
the similarity of the human organization and mental structure. 
Sounds do not thus have a fixed and natural correspondence to all 
the varied meanings of words; but the sounds, by which a given 
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meaning is to be expressed, are often and ordinarily determined 
by accidental circumstances affecting variously the imagination, 
the sensibilities, and the vocal organs. There is an arbitrary ele- 
ment in languages which chiefly determines their peculiar forms. 
(c) Otherwise it were impossible to account for the great and ac- 
knowledged diversities of human speech, diversities which con- 
stantly tend to increase ; a tendency which would, on the other 
theory, be contrary to nature, (d) The similarity in sound and 
sense, therefore, of a certain number of words in one language to 
those of another — these words being of prime necessity, simple 
form, and not onomatopoetic — is a proof more or less demonstra- 
tive of some previous historical connection between the languages 
in question, (e) The similarity of grammatical structure is a 
still more conclusive argument. (/) Now these similarities can 
be shown to pervade all known languages to such an extent as 
to render it highly probable that there has at some period been 
some historical connection between those who have spoken them 
all ; — indeed, that they have all come down in various ramifi- 
cations from some common original tongue ; for the intercourse 
and connection to which they point must have been primitive. 
(g) If such has been the original unity of language, and such 
the early connection and intercourse among all the tribes and 
families of men, then the historical and genealogical unity of the 
race itself is shown to be not only possible but probable, and thus 
the argument from language ceases to be a source of objection, 
and becomes a positive proof of the truth of an important doc- 
trine of religion. 

VI. 

FROM HISTORICAL CRITICISM AND CHRONOLOGY. 

1. Miracles like early legends of the marvellous; all to be re- 
jected of course. This is sometimes assumed as a canon of his- 
torical criticism. Ans. But this is untenable, for (1) It must 
either be based upon the absolute impossibility of miracle, which 
is neither self-evident nor demonstrable ; or (2) It must appeal to 
historical analogies in mythologies, heroic tales, traditional stories 
and poetic sagas, which in fact are not analogous to the contempo- 
rary history of the Bible, especially of the New Testament. 

2. Certain books were not written by the reputed authors, as 
the Pentateuch, Joshua, Isaiah, Daniel, etc. But see and answer 
the cases alleged: Deut. i, 1-5; ii, 12; and xxxiv; Gen. xii, 6; 
Numb, xxi, 14. Joshua, "to this day," etc. ; but the particular au- 
thor or compiler of the book of Joshua is admitted to be unknown. 
Isaiah, chs. xl to lxvi, said to be by another and later hand, a 
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pseudo-Isaiah. But compare these chapters for style with chap- 
ters xi, xiv, xxxii, xxxv; and answer about Cyrus in xlv, 1, etc. 
See I. Kings xiii, 2, "Josiah." The case of Daniel is discussed in 
another place. 

3. Anachronisms of names and words are charged. But see 
and answer: Ex. x, 19; Gen. xxxvi, 31 ; and xiii, 18; and xiv, 
14; Ex. xxx, 13; Deut. i, 1-5; coll. Numb, xxxii, 19-32. See 
Review of Colenso, in " The Amer. Pres. and Theolog. Review," 
April, 1863. 

4. The name Jehovah used before the time, see Ex. vi, 3 ; also 
Elohistic and Jehovistic documents in Gen. ; and Elohistic and 
Jehovistic Psalms. But for answer, see Review of Colenso's 
Part 2, in " Amer. Pres. and Theol. Review," July, 1863 ; and for 
an exposition of Ex. vi, 3, see Pearson, Art. " Our Lord," p. 
235, vol. 1. 

5. Inconsistencies, self-contradictions, impossibilities, falsehoods, 
and false prophecies, asserted to exist both in the Old Testament 
and in the New Testament. But see and explain (1) Job vs. Eccl., 

I. Kings xv, 1-10, with II. Chron. xiii ; I. Kings xv, 33, and xvi, 
8, with II. Chron. xvi, 1 ; II. Kings viii, 26, with II. Chron. xxii, 
1 and 2. (2) Animals in the ark. The Exodus ; assemblies of 
600,000 men at the tabernacle door. The subsistence of the ani- 
mals at Sinai, etc. (3) And in the New Testament see Matt, ii, 
1-22, and Luke ii, 2. The crucified thieves reviling. Time of the 
crucifixion. Circumstances of the resurrection. The anointings. 
The cleansing of the temple, etc. (See miracle of the loaves, for 
answer.) (4) For false prophecies alleged, see Jer. xxii, 30; 
and xxxvi, 30 ; Isa. xxiii, and Ezek. xxvi, 14 ; Amos vii, 10-17, 
and II. Kings xiv, 29, etc. ; Matt, x, 23, and xii, 40 ; Mark xiii, 
30 ; I. Cor. xv, 51 ; note Stephen's speech, Acts vii. (5) Most of 
the "self-contradictions" alleged by infidels depend upon: (a) 
General or universal statements elsewhere modified by particular 
exceptions. (6) The use of figurative language, (c) Popular or 
anthropomorphic language in speaking of God and his attributes, 
(d) The same subject being viewed now on one side and now on 
the other, now in one relation or contrast and now in another ; 
and where the context will leave the candid reader in no doubt 
as to the sense in almost every case, (e) A few cases, difficult, 
but by no means inexplicable, may remain. 

6. Incredible numbers alleged, especially in the Pent, and 

II. Chron. But (1) case of the Pentateuch explained and defended 
by showing that the numbers of the Israelites are (a) necessary to 
the truth of the history, being inseparably interwoven with the 
context, and must be taken literally, and (6) that they are alto- 
gether possible and credible. See Reviews of Colenso, already 
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referred to. (2) The text of II. Chron. in xiii, 3, 17, and xiv, 8, 
9, and perhaps in some other places, admitted to be probably cor- 
rupt ; how easily numbers and names are changed by transcribers. 

7. Unhistorical genealogies alleged, as in Gen., Ex., I. Chron., 
and St. Luke. Am. How are they known to be unhistorical ? — 
but see Titus iii, 9. 

8. Defective and inconsistent chronologies alleged. See espe- 
cially Gen. xv, 13; Ex. xii, 40; compare Gal. iii, 17. Answer 
and explain : The numbers in the text may have become changed 
in the process of transcribing, or round numbers may sometimes 
be used for the exact numbers. Galatians may be interpreted so 
as to be accommodated to Exodus, or vice versa, without any 
uncritical violence. 

9. Diversities and contradictions of facts and doctrines, it is ob- 
jected, are all provable from the Holy Scripture. Arts. And so 
all the diversities and contradictions of human philosophy are 
provable or attempted to be proved from reason ; is reason there- 
fore to be abandoned in order to reach the truth f There are dis- 
putes in regard to the facts of profane history. Is profane history 
therefore a fable ? 

10. The biblical chronology is inconsistent with the history and 
monuments of several nations. But (1) the once vaunted Hindoo 
claims of immense antiquity, are now admitted on all hands to be 
fabulous. (2) The latest investigations indicate that the Chinese 
tribes were only beginning to grow into a kingdom about 2000 
B. C, or the age of Abraham. (See Rev. Mr. Legg, cited in Ar- 
gyle's " Primitive Man," p. 91.) (3) The Egyptian monarchy (if 
its records are historical), may have commenced some 400 years 
earlier, still 400 or 500 years after the flood according to the 
Septuagint. The Pyramids may have been built much later. (4) 
The earlier Egyptian dynasties may be legendary, and others may 
be contemporary instead of successive. (5) Astronomical calcula- 
tions prove nothing — they can be carried back as well as forward. 
(6) But the Bible text as regards chronology may be corrupt. 

VII. 

FROM ETHICS AND POLITICS. 

1. Morals of the Old Testament objected to ; as in the treatment 
of the Canaanites, the cases of Abraham, and Jael Heber's wife, 
and Ehud, and Jephthah, and Samson. The laws of war, Deut. 
xx, 10-18, of the Goel or avenger of blood, and of divorce. 
Ans. (1) God had a right to destroy the Canaanites, and to use 
the Israelites as his instruments or executioners. The latter might 
thereby be led to a greater horror of idolatry. (2) In the dark- 
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ness of the times Abraham was left (but not directed) to take 
Hagar, and to hold slaves. What of it ? (3) The act of Jael is 
praised, as it related to the deliverance of Israel and her friendly 
motives, in a song of patriotic exultation. She was not an Israel- 
ite, and her personal character is not touched upon. (4) Ehud 
acted, without any alleged divine promptings, from patriotic mo- 
tives. (See Brutus, and in general the moral inconsistencies of 
war.) (5) If Jephthah sacrificed his daughter he did it not only 
without, but in direct violation of, divine command. (6) Samson 
is a model only for his virtues, which saved his country, not for 
his vices, which he grievously expiated. (7) The laws of war 
are probably intended as against the Canaanites, and other people 
doomed to destruction in punishment of their sins. (8) The Goel 
was an institution, and divorce a practice, which were not intro- 
duced or established, or approved by the divine legislation, but 
regulated, mitigated, limited, and restrained. The full light had 
not yet come. 

2. The precepts in Matt, v, 33-^12, thought to be inconsistent 
with the conditions of social and civil life, and with the adminis- 
tration of civil jurisprudence. Am. (1) The precepts of our 
Lord are not addressed to civil rulers or judges, but to men only 
in their personal relations. (2) They refer to external acts only 
as illustrative of the inward spirit and temper. The latter are 
their aim. (3) If the spirit of forgiveness, kindness, and benevo- 
lence, there inculcated, were generally exercised, neither social nor 
civil life, nor civil jurisprudence, would suffer thereby. (4) They 
stand for general principles not for specific rules. They have a 
sort of parabolic and paradoxical expression, which by simple 
common sense is not very liable to be misinterpreted. 

3. The permission of slavery, both in the Old Testament and 
New Testament, objected to. Ans. (1) We have no right to re- 
quire that the early patriarchs should have received divine illumi- 
nation in regard to every point of moral duty. Slavery was not 
expressly permitted in their case. (2) The Mosaic laws included 
civil and judicial regulations as well as a moral code. The per- 
mission and regulation of slavery belongs to the former branch, 
and there the rule of wise adaptation to times, and circumstances, 
and characters, may prevail in divine as well as in human insti- 
tutions. (3) The New Testament nowhere addresses rulers or 
meddles with civil laws, but it prescribes to Christian men prin- „ 
ciples and rules of equity, kindness, and brotherly love, which if 
applied and acted upon, must put an end to any system of slavery. 

4. The political absolutism of the New Testament objected to. 
Ans. (1) It is true this is as much established and authorized in 
the New Testament as slavery is ; as slaves are required to obey 
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their masters, so are subjects required to obey their rulers, even 
when those rulers were such as Tiberius and Nero. Even their 
government is declared the ordinance of God. But the same 
answer is to be made here as before. Rulers are not addressed. 
(2) The general rule for subjects always is obedience to magis- 
trates ; not sedition, not resistance. Not but that the right of 
revolution in case of necessity remains. That will take care of 
itself. (3) Free governments are evidently more in harmony 
with the full development of Christian Ufe than arbitrary or 
tyrannical governments. (4) The purity of Christian morals in 
relation both to individuals and to the state proved by experience. 

VIII. 

FROM NATURALISM AND MATERIALISM — THESE LIE AGAINST 
NATURAL AS WELL AS REVEALED RELIGION. 

1. The exclusive study of the physical sciences, and the study 
and practice of the medical profession, have a natural tendency to 
indispose, if not to incapacitate the mind for the apprehension 
and acceptance of moral and religious truth. When objections 
are traceable to this indisposition, they should be considered as, if 
not thereby answered, at least stripped of most of their force. 

2. When an objection can be shown to rest upon the assumption 
that materialism is true, it is, if not answered, obviated for the 
present. The argument is transferred to the sphere of philosophy 
and metaphysics. Christianity may be true, notwithstanding such 
objections, until materialism has been demonstrated, which we 
may be quite sure never will be done. 

3. The same may be said of objections arising from Epicurean- 
ism and Sadduceeism, and these are modes of thought quite com- 
mon at the present day. If such doctrines are true, not only 
Christianity but all religion is annihilated of course; no spirit; no 
soul ; then no God ; no future life ; no religion. The apologist 
for Christianity will hold such objections in abeyance until the 
doctrines on which they are based have been shown to be true by 
appropriate evidence. 

IX ? 

FROM RATIONALISM, SKEPTICISM, AND " SPIRITUALISM." 

1. Reason is alleged to be sufficient without revelation (see 
Kant and the Unitarians). Ans. (1) Experience has proved the 
contrary. (2) Revelation cannot only add to the light of reason, 
or disclose new objects to that light, but can give practical con- 
firmation to that which reason suggests, and thus bring new and 

7 
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more effectual motives to bear on human life. (3) If reason 
leads to the belief in a personal God, it would itself knock at the 
gates of revelation seeking light, guidance, and strength. 

2. Moral truth, it is alleged, is, in its essence, natural, and can- 
not be revealed. Am. (1) This is true of moral truth in its 
principles in the same sense in which it is true of mathematical 
and logical principles. But moral truth is liable to be perverted 
by passion and prejudice in a way in which mathematical and 
logical principles are. not ; and may need to be authoritatively 
reasserted. (2) The practical force of moral truths may be in- 
creased by new disclosures, new motives, new sanctions. (3) New 
facts and new relations may be revealed for the exercise and un- 
folding of the moral affections. (4) Religion is necessary to the 
right and full development of moral character. 

3. All the Christian evidences are held to be too doubtful to 
command our assent to Christian instruction, or to render it the 
guide of life, or the rule of faith. Arts. (1) The Christian evi- 
dences are, indeed, only probable ; but probability is the very guide 
of life, and the only foundation of what is properly called faith, 
in distinction from certainty. (2) The Christian evidences do 
not, indeed, compel our assent, but their very doubtfulness, as it is 
called, is a proper and useful trial of our moral dispositions. (3) 
When the Christian evidences are declared "doubtful," it is 
admitted that there is some evidence ; something of the nature of 
proof. Let that be fairly weighed, and practically yielded to, as 
far as sound reason dictates, and all will be well. Of course 
unreason cannot be satisfied. 

4. It is alleged that there is the same evidence for the modern 
spiritual manifestations as for the miracles of Christianity, and con- 
sequently if the last are admitted the first must be, and if the first 
are admitted the last are null ; i. e., Christianity will have been as 
perfectly disproved by the first as it was proved by the last. Ans. 

1) It is denied that there is the same evidence for spiritualism as 
or Christianity. The miracles of Christianity were wrought in 
the open day, publicly, in the face of enemies, as occasion offered, 
subjected to the cross-questioning of all the senses of multitudes of 
observers, not under tables in the dark, before private circles, at 
certain appointed places, and on prepared occasions. (2) The 
subject-matter and the results, the moral character and influence 
of Christianity give an antecedent credibility to its miracles which 
spiritualism cannot claim. In other words spiritualism wants the 
internal evidences which support Christianity. (3) Even if the 
sensible phenomena alleged by spiritualism were admitted to be 
true, it is not clear (a) that they are not explicable by phys- 
ical causes (the spiritualists have never raised the dead, nor 
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restored sight to one born blind), nor if they cannot be thus ex- 
plained, would it follow (6) that they may not be the result of the 
agency of evil spirits rather than of the spirits of the departed, 
not to say rather than of divine inspiration. There neither is 
nor can be any sufficient guarantee that their information in 
regard to spiritual things, their revelations, are not utterly false, 
and they may for aught we know be the suggestions and manifes- 
tations of wicked spirits, permitted by Divine Providence in these 
times of rationalism and philosophic pride and unbelief, in order 
to test and prove our faith, and the steadfastness of our adherence 
to the truths and doctrines of the religion which God has conde- 
scended to reveal to us. (See Deut. xiii, 1-5.) (4) These positions 
have been substantially admitted by one of the most distinguished 
spiritualist leaders in a recent little treatise on the deceptions and 
delusions of the " Diacca " or mischievous spirits. 



X. 

FROM ABSOLUTE IDEALISM, ASSERTING THE ABSOLUTE 

Impossibility of miracles. 

If God is only the development of human consciousness, of the 
pure process of thought, then there can be, of course, no revela- 
tion beyond reason, and no external miracle. Arts. 1. This whole 
doctrine is refuted as being contrary to the common sense of 
mankind. 2. All objections to Christianity, so far as they rest 
on this foundation, are to be transferred from the sphere of apolo- 
getics to that of the higher metaphysics. 3. Such a doctrine 
must be really destructive of all religion properly so called. 



XI. 

FROM THE POSITIVE PHILOSOPHY, ASSERTING THE ACTUAL 

Nullity OF MIRACLES. 

We know only fads, absolutely nothing but facts, and their 
historical order as antecedents and consequents ; we know and can 
know nothing of metaphysical causes, whether natural or super- 
natural. If, therefore, there be a God, he is only the highest gen- 
eralization of empirical law, only a name for the sum or the order 
of nature itself, or for humanity, as the highest development of 
nature. 

Ans. 1. This doctrine is refuted as being contrary (a) to the 
first principles, the universal presumptions and necessary bases of 
human thought. (6) It is destructive of all rational philosophy, 
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for what is philosophy but a science of causes ? And (c) it is de- 
structive of all religion as well as of the Christian religion. 

2. Objections depending on such a doctrine need no special 
answer from the Christian apologist. He has but to trace them 
to their principle or origin, and there leave them. 

3. It may be added that the positive philosophy has actually 
introduced what it calls "the religion of humanity" instead of 
the religion of the Divinity. Man worships himself instead of 
worshipping God. This is the later improvement on the earlier 
and more childish religioso-philosophical doll-playing with the 
" goddess of reason." 

XII. 

FROM THE DOCTRINE OF PHILOSOPHICAL OR UNIVERSAL 

NECESSITY. 

1. For answer see Bishop Butler's chapter on Necessity. An- 
alogy, part I, chap. 6. 

XIII. 

PROM THE SCHOOL OP HUME, ALLEGING THE INSUPERABLE 

Improbability of miracles. 

Am. 1. The paralogisms of Hume's arguments, (a) In as- 
suming that a miracle is contrary to all experience, it commits a 
"petitio prindpiiP (6) Or if it assumes only that a miracle is 
contrary to some experience, the conclusion will not follow from 
the premises, (c) So, in saying that such a feet as an alleged 
miracle cannot be established by testimony, if he means any or all 
testimony, as e.g., the testimony of all mankind, i. e., the voice of 
universal experience, it is plain that his conclusion is false, (d) 
Or if he means only some testimony, his conclusion may be freely 
admitted, but is harmless. 

2. Bishop Butler's arguments for the credibility and probability 
of miracles. (See chap. 2, part ii.) 

3. Babbage's mathematical refutation, founded on the doctrine 
of probabilities. (See Babbage's ninth Bridgewater treatise.) 

XIV. 

from Hamilton's metaphysical principles ; his so-called 
philosophy of the unconditioned, and his doctrine of 
the Infinite ; and mansell's application of them. 

Am. (1) So far as Hamilton's doctrine involves the result of 
absolute skepticism or nihilism, and it may fairly be charged with 
this result, it is destructive of all religion, as well as of the Christian 
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religion. (2) To say that we have no idea or notion of the infinite 
or of God ; that we do not know what we mean by " God " when 
we say " there is a God ;" that God is absolutely unknown and 
unknowable, is to abandon theism altogether, and this is made the 
clearer when it is added, with Hamilton, that " what is unknown 
is to us as zero" (3) But the underlying philosophical principle 
by which our knowledge of substance or of any real thing or 
being is denied, and all possible knowledge is declared to be 
simply of relations with an absolute ignorance of what is related, 
is untenable. We may say that all our knowledge is relative, but 
even so it must include as much a knowledge of what is related 
as of the relations. We can have, we can conceive no knowledge 
of one without the other. We know the things related in their 
relations, and this is true knowledge of them. We can neither 
know the things related without the relations, nor the relations 
without the things related. Abstract quality is as inconceivable 
as abstract substance. (4) Mansell's application of Hamilton's 
principles proceeds upon admissions or assumptions which are 
dangerous, and even suicidal. 

XV. 

DRAWN FROM POWELl/s ESSAY ON THE EVIDENCES, AND JOWETT 
ON THE INTERPRETATION OF SCRIPTURE; AND IN GENERAL 
FROM " ESSAYS AND REVIEWS." 

Ans. See Aids to Faith and Review of Powell in " American 
Theological Review," 1861. 

XVI. 

DRAWN FROM RENAN's " LIFE OF JESUS," "THE APOSTLES " 
AND "ST. PAUL;" AND FROM " ECCE HOMO." 

See"Presb. and Theol. Review," January, 1864; "LittelFs 
Living Age," March, 1864, and August, 1866. 

(1) Renan's fundamental conceptions are utterly unhistorical, 
subjective, imaginative ; in some points heartily appreciative and 
extremely beautiful, but in the main perfectly fanciful and dreamy. 
He degrades, unutterably degrades, the hero whom he would ap- 
parently exalt. The Jesus of Renan is such a travesty of the 
historical Christ as such a mind as Renan's alone could invent, 
yet such a travesty is doubtless his beau ideal. (2) If Renan's 
conceptions of Jesus were true, we could not account for the Chris- 
tian religion, such as we know it has been and is, nor for the char- 
acter and propagation of Christianity in the primitive times, nor 
for the establishment and history of the Christian church. They 
all demand a different founder. (3) Although Renan develops 
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his own ideas of the person and character of Jesus with an arbi- 
trary disregard of the evangelic history, denying, e. g., his mirac- 
ulous conception, and even his birth at Bethlehem, and professing 
to know without any historical guarantee whatever that he was 
the son of Joseph, born at Nazareth, he yet makes expressly the 
following remarkable admissions : " In short I admit as authentic 
the four canonical gospels. ... It will be observed that I have 

made no use of the Apocryphal Gospels These are weak 

and puerile amplifications, having the canonical gospels for their 
basis, and adding to them nothing of any value." Renan, pp. 37 
and 43. (4) As for the " Ecce Homo," which is placed here be- 
cause of its exclusively humanistic idea of Christ, see Gladstone's 
defence in the "Living Age," February to April, 1868, answered 
in letters from a German clergyman in " Sunday Magazine," April 
to July, 1868. 

XVII. 

THE GENERAL RELATION OP SCIENCE AND RELIGION. 

Man is by nature a moral and religious being ; and the truth 
of the Christian religion is established upon its own proper evi- 
dence. Man is also by nature a rational and inquisitive being, 
and the truth of science, when ascertained, rests likewise upon its 
appropriate evidence. The nature of religion is to reject no 
truth ; the vocation of science is to embrace all truth. To array 
science against religion, or religion against science, is therefore 
unnatural ; to suppose a real antagonism between them is absurd. 
Error may conflict with error, and must conflict with truth ; but 
truth cannot conflict with truth ; every truth must be consistent 
with every other ; for all truth is one. 

The apparent contradictions which, from time to time, emerge 
between science and revealed religion, arise mostly from hasty 
generalizations or ill-founded theories on the one side, or from 
felse interpretations of Scripture or baseless prejudices on the 
other. The antipathies, the virulence, the odium of the strife 
belong to the disputants, not to the subjects in dispute. The an- 
tagonism is not between science and religion, but between some 
scientists and some religionists ; and the conflict does not result 
from the knowledge, but from the ignorance, the one-sidedness, 
the narrow-mindedness of the combatants on either side. 

It would be easy to illustrate from manifold instances how the 
attacks of scientific men upon religion are based, not upon estab- 
lished and admitted scientific truths, but upon premature conclu- 
sions and plausible theories; as well as to point out abundant 
cases in which the collision arises from prevailing religious dogmas 
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based only upon traditional and popular prejudice, and a false, or 
at least arbitrary, interpretation of Scripture. 

Anti-scientific bigotry is suicidal for the religious teacher ; and 
anti-Christian bigotry is equally suicidal for the scientific inquirer. 

The professors and advocates of the physical sciences have no 
right to demand that all metaphysical, moral, and religious truth 
should be subjected to the same sort of verification as that by 
which physical facts and theories can be tested. The proper mode 
of verification varies with the character and the class of truths or 
assumptions to be verified. Neither have scientists a right to re- 
strict (for others than themselves) the term knowledge to what is 
ascertained or determined precisely by their own peculiar method 
of investigation. I am not to remain uncertain whether there be 
a God until I can see him, or handle him, or find him at the bot- 
tom of my crucible. To reduce everything to the test and stand- 
ard of sense is to assume materialism, not to establish it, or to 
refute its opponents. 

On the other hand, the theologian or the Christian cannot reason- 
ably require the scientist to go to the text of the Bible to ascertain 
the facts, or the actual constitution of the physical world, or 
require him to give up known facts — facts ascertained and verified 
by the concurrent testimony of the senses, and constant experi- 
ence, or to refrain from any necessary logical conclusions from 
such facts, because they may stand in apparent contradiction to 
the current interpretations of that text. The theologian and the 
intelligent Christian should welcome all facts that can be ascer- 
tained, and all laws or truths clearly involved in them ; he has 
no reason to fear any of them ; they can but throw more light 
eventually on his own path, even though, for the moment, they 
may somewhat disturb his reckoning. But of theories and 
hypotheses, however plausible, he has a right to be jealously cau- 
tious ; and the scientist has no right to urge them, or offensively 
to indulge in them. 

The theologian, the religious teacher, may not ignore science, 
and pursue his studies, and his exegesis of Scripture in entire disre- 
gard of her discoveries. So doing he will be liable to build whole 
discourses upon biblical interpretations, not required by the text 
itself, but founded upon mere traditionary prejudice, and in some 
cases, perhaps, of so childish a character as to expose the Christian 
religion to ridicule, as to repel and disgust intelligent men whom 
he is essaying to teach and win to the truth. He may, for exam- 
ple, go on repeating, with Bishop Pearson,* as a solemn article of 
faith, the statement that the very material of which the earth and 



* See Pearson on the Creed, Art. I, ad fin. (Vol. I, pp. 100 and 110). 
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the world were made, was created out of nothing, probably not 
more than six thousand, but certainly less than seven thousand, 
years ago, " so that the first man was but six days younger than 
the being, not so much than the appearance of the earth. 

But, on the other hand, may science simply mind her own busi- 
ness, and let the Bible take care of itself? This is, perhaps, the 
prevailing tone of the scientific world. But is such a view philo- 
sophical ? Is such a position tenable — scientifically tenable ? So 
far as science restricts herself to the discovery, the orderly digest- 
ing, and historical statement of facts, it is all well. She need not 
trouble herself about the Bible ; just as she need not trouble her- 
self about ethics or mathematics. But the moment she proceeds 
to enunciate a theory, to draw inferences from her facte, to dogma- 
tize, she is not at liberty coolly to announce as verities, or even as 
probabilities, doctrines which stand in flagrant contradiction to 
other facts and other truths resting upon appropriate and com- 
monly received evidence, — and that, too, without attempting to 
refute, or even so much as alluding to, those other alleged facts 
and truths, or to the evidence on which they repose. Such a pro- 
cedure cannot claim to be either philosophical or scientific. Sci- 
ence must aim at a harmony of truth, at a unity of conception. 
No truth, no evidence lies beyond her sphere. If she reject any 
facts, if she neglect any testimony, she undermines the very foun- 
dations of her whole edifice. It is not narrow-mindedness but 
large-mindedness, which leads a true philosopher to take into his 
account all the facts and all the evidence from all sources and of 
every kind, before drawing his definitive conclusion. 

It seems to be too often forgotten that there is real evidence for 
the truth of the Christian religion, and for the Divine authority of 
the Holy Scriptures, and consequently for the truth of whatever 
they teach, — evidence of facts and testimony, — evidence, taken as 
a whole, of vastly greater compass and weight than there is for 
any scientific dogma whatever, which stands in contradiction to 
the Bible or any of its contents, — evidence which cannot be anni- 
hilated or rebutted by being simply ignored, — evidence which, 
until it is fairly and directly met and refuted, stands firm, and 
will stand firm forever. 

The Christian religion is not a theory or a hypothesis. Let Us 
whole evidence be candidly and patiently considered and weighed 
against all the evidence for any scientific theory ; and no Chris- 
tian need fear the result. 
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I. 

INTRODUCTION. 

1 . Meaning of the word " Canon " — etymological — historical — 
practical. 

2. Characters implied in canonical books, (a) Authorship 
and claims. (6) Reception by the church, (c) Authority and 
infallibility. 

3. How the inspired authorship and authority of the canonical 
books are ascertained, (a) By the witness of the Spirit. (6) 
By internal evidences, (c) By external evidences and the testi- 
mony of the church. 

4. Of the witness of the Spirit we can make no argumentative 
use ; it would seem to be to little purpose in determining the canon- 
icity of particular books ; and, indeed, would seem rather to dis- 
pense with the idea of canonicity altogether ; at best it could only 
show what ought or what ought not to be in the canon, not what is. 
Its guidance may be recognized in the first centuries in the original 
determination of the canon, but not now, otherwise it becomes 
either useless or self-contradictory. 

II. 

CANON OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. 

1. The authority of the Old and the New Testament rests 
ultimately upon that of Christ himself. 

2. The difference between the two cases as to the canonicity of 
particular books ; Christ accredited the Old Testament as an ac- 
tually existing collection of books, but the New Testament only 
in a general promise, without defining what books should be writ- 
ten. For a particular book of the Old Testament, therefore, it is 
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enough to show that it was actually contained in the collection 
received as canonical in the time of Christ. For a particular 
book of the New Testament, we must show that it by itself pos- 
sesses the marks and evidences of canonicity. 

3. How the Old Testament books were preserved, (a) Book 
of the Law placed by the side of the Ark. Deut. xxxi, 9 ; Josh, 
xxiv, 26. (6) Also book of Joshua. Josh, xxiv, 26. (c) Also 
other Scriptures. I. Sam. x, 25. (d) Also probably all the 
Hebrew Scriptures. See Tert., De Cult, Fern., I, 3 ; Epiphanius ; 
Aug. de Civ. Dei, 15, 23 ; John of Damascus ; and Josephus Ant., 
3, 1 and 5, 1. 

4. The Prophets were of course recognized as inspired in their 
own writings, and would take care that the other books were 
preserved. 

5. The rescue of the books from danger under Josiah and under 
Antiochus Epiphanes. Infidel suggestion refuted. The books 
were the objects of ancient reverence, and could not have been 
forged at those times. 

6. The canon during the captivity. See Daniel, Ezra. The 
Synagogue. 

7. No prophet after Malachi. According to Josephus and the 
universal Jewish tradition, Ezra, with Haggai, Zechariah, Malachi, 
etc., made the final arrangement of the Jewish canon. But some 
paragraphs would seem to have been added by a later hand, com- 
monly supposed to be that of Simon the Just, B. C. 300. As see 
I. Chronicles, ch. 3, at the end. 

8. Other means of preservation were the Chaldee paraphrases, 
the Sept., the Samaritan Pentateuch, the Masora. 

9. Testimony from the New Testament. The Synagogue; "Law, 
Prophets, Psalms." 

10. Did all Jews receive the same Scriptures and the same 
which we receive? See Josephus, Apion., 1, 8. Twenty-two 
books and no more: Pentateuch, 5 ; Joshua, 1 ; Judges and Ruth, 
1 ; Samuel and Kings, 2 ; Chronicles, 1 ; Ezra and Nehemiah, 1 ; 
Esther, 1 ; Four Major Prophets, 4 ; Twelve Minor Prophets and 
Lamentations, 1 ; Psalms, 1 ; Proverbs, 1 ; Ecclesiastes, 1 ; Job, 1 ; 
Song of Solomon, 1 ; and these shown by Origen to be the same 
books which we now receive. See also Philo. " A Jew would 
rather perish than change a letter of the law." Perfect harmony 
between the Jerusalem and Alexandrian Jews as regards the 
canon. The Alexandrian only adding beside the common canon 
certain books found only in Greek, but acknowledging them as of 
secondary and doubtful authority. 

11. How did Christ regard these books? See John v, 39; x, 
35; Matt, v, 18; xxii, 29; Luke xvi, 17-29; xxiv, 27-44. 
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12. How did the Apostles regard them? See II. Tim. iii, 15- 
17 ; II. Peter i, 19-21 ; Rom. iii, 1 and 2 ; ix, 4 ; and in Hebrews 
passim. 

III. 

THE APOCRYPHA. 

1 . The Jews, particularly those in Palestine, did not receive 
the Apocrypha into the canon ; our Saviour received what they re- 
ceived, and no more ; therefore he did not receive the Apocrypha, 
neither he nor his Apostles ever quoted from it. 

2. Yet the Apocryphal books existed (all of them), at the time 
of Christ ; they were, therefore, inspired books then if they are so 
now, and our Lord must have known it. 

3. How the Apocryphal books are regarded by our Church. See 
Art-, vi. 

4. How the Church of Rome regards them, what she demands ; 
the issue joined. 

5. The Church of Rome alleges for her position (a) that the 
Septuagint which the Jews had at and before the coming of Christ, 
contained the Apocryphal books ; (6) that this translation was cited 
by Apostles and Evangelists, was venerated by the fathers of the 
Eastern Church, and by some of them thought to be inspired, and 
is the Scripture standard of the Greek Church to this day; (c) that 
it was the original of the Latin versions until the end of the fourth 
century, and thus that its authority is sanctioned by the Apostles 
and by the Primitive Church both East and West. 

6. Ans. The Septuagint contains also other books not acknowl- 
edged canonical by Rome herself. (6) Many of the Apocryphal 
books and some received by the Church of Rome, were added long 
after the original Septuagint translation was made, (c) None of 
them were ever received by the Jews as Holy Scriptures, and in 
fact, the Jews make the reception of these books by Christians one 
of their principal objections to Christianity, (d) The Apostles and 
earliest church were Jews ; Justin Martyr, Tertullian, and Cyp- 
rian, who had controversies with the Jews, make no argument on 
this point against them. 

7. But the Romanists allege also (a) & distinction to be made 
between the Jewish and the Christian canon. (6) That these 
books are not properly Apocryphal but Ecclesiastical ; that they 
were read in the churches, were cited by the fathers, and were ex- 
pressly treated as canonical by the Council of Carthage, 389 or 397. 

8. Ans. (a) The distinction is merely invidious and without 
foundation ; Christ himself was a Jew. (6) Other books, as the 
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Epistles of Barnabas and Clement, were read in the churches, yet 
not canonical, (c) These two are quoted by the fathers, and so 
are Menander Aretas and Epimenedes quoted by St. Paul, yet no 
Apostle ever quoted the Apocrypha, (d) The fathers often use 
the term canonical loosely, very much as classical is used in litera- 
ture, (e) As for reading in the churches, compare the case of the 
homilies. Moreover the Apocrypha is read in our church. (/) 
That the Council of Carthage did not intend to make these books 
canonical in the proper sense, appears from the fact that St. Au- 
gustine, who was there, expressly rejects them, or some of them. 

9. Direct testimony to the rejection of the Apocrypha from the 
canon. See (a) the catalogue Melito (cir. 150). (6) St. Cyril of 
Jerusalem rejects them, (c) Origen, vol. ii, p. 529, rejects them. 
(d) Athanasius, Epiphanius, Ruffinus reject them, (e) St. Augus- 
tine rejects them, and so does St. Jerome reject them all in the most 
distinct and considerate manner. 

10. St. Jerome's testimony — as being a capital point — more 
largely discussed. Admitted to be against them by the Romanist 
writers, who are forced to fall back upon the permanent infalli- 
bility of their church. 

1 1 . Motives of the Church of Rome in adopting the Apocrypha ; 
probably in order to continue an ecclesiastical usage and to exem- 
plify the supreme authority of the church over Scripture, rather 
than to support any other of her peculiar doctrines, some of which 
are contradicted as positively in the Apocrypha as in any of the 
canonical Scriptures. 

12. Grounds upon which some Protestants would reject the 
Apocrypha entirely from any association with the Sacred Scriptures. 
(a) They contain manifest fables and falsehoods, (b) They con- 
tain erroneous doctrines, (c) Here are no degrees or approxi- 
mations ; a book is either wholly Scripture, of divine authority, 
the word of God, or it is not ; and the difference is infinite, (d) 
To put mere human compositions in one book side by side with 
inspired Scriptures as part and parcel of the same volume, as quasi 
canonical, as sharing in whatever degree the reverence we owe to 
the Sacred Scriptures, is to detract from that reverence, to degrade 
God's word, and to endanger the very idea of inspiration. 

13. The middle course pursued by our church and the reasons 
for it. (a) To retain conformity to the long-established usage of 
the church in past times. (6) Not to depart unnecessarily from 
the usages or to shock the prejudices of the great body of the 
Christian church at the present day. 

14. The position of Rome with her absolute demands and her 
anathemas is schismatical and anti-Christian. 

15. The charges of Wordsworth against those who reject the 
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Apocrypha entirely from the Scripture, while they do not excom- 
municate others for receiving it, shown to be utterly unfounded. 
16. Cosin the best authority on the Apocrypha. 



IV. 

CANON OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 

A. The New Testament Books Generally. 

1. The genuineness of the chief of these books is discussed at 
large and proved in the course of lectures on the evidences. 

2. Their canonicity does not depend upon any decree of any 
council or of any church, whether in the fourth or sixteenth cen- 
turies, but is traced to the times and the authority of Christ and his 
Apostles. The early councils only declare or confirm, they do 
not create canonicity. 

3. In the councils of Constantinople and Ephesus the four Gos- 
pels were placed upon a dais or throne, and probably the same 
honor was paid them in the Council of Nice. The latter had the 
books of " the Evangelists and Apostles before their eyes," and 
framed their decrees accordingly. 

4. Though the earliest synod ical catalogues of the New Testa- 
ment books are those of Leodocea (360) and Carthage (389)J the 
fathers and church historians have given us catalogues of a much 
earlier period. Origen (250) refers his to the " ancients ;" Euse- 
bius (300) appeals to " ecclesiastical tradition ;" Athanasius (325) 
to " the eye-witnesses and ministers of the word from the begin- 
ning ;" Cyril (380) to " the Apostles and ancient bishops ;" and 
Ruffinus (400) to "the tradition of our fathers." Thus the cata- 
logues of these writers, which correspond very nearly with each 
other and embrace substantially the same books which we now 
receive, embody the belief not only of the fourth, third, and 
second centuries, but also of the first. 

5. When Diocletian would destroy Christianity he sought to 
destroy these books under the name of the "Scriptures," the 
" divine books" of the Christians, and the Traditors also who de- 
livered up their books to be burned were held in special detesta- 
tion and horror, which proves the existence and sacredness of the 
books at that time (300). 

6. Heretical mutilations and interpolations are early complained 
of as sacrilegious, and Apocryphal books were criticized and re- 
jected by the early church, which shows the church's care and 
reverence for the true books and the true texts. 

7. Our books of the New Testament are the same as those rec- 
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ognized under the same names by the primitive church ; for (a) 
the several books are quoted in a series of writings from the apos- 
tolic times to our own. (6) We have commentaries on them, 
some containing a large part of the text, from the third and fourth 
centuries, (c) We have ancient MSS. reaching back to about 
the year 400. (d) We have ancient versions made into various 
languages, Syriac, Italic, Ethiopic, etc., from the year 150 on- 
ward, (e) Many of them were addressed to churches and read 
in them from the first. (/) The reading of the Gospels and 
Epistles was an essential part of the public worship of the early 
church. See Justin Martyr. 

8. Wonder is sometimes expressed that Christ should have left 
no Scriptures written by himself. But if he had left any it might 
have led to the greater disparagement of the other Scriptures. Or 
if all had been written by the same hand we should have lost the 
evidence of the divine origin of the New Testament Scriptures 
arising from the coherence and clearness of the different books. 

9. That the Apostolic fathers should have made so few refer- 
ences to the New Testament Scriptures is often thought to be 
strange, if these books then existed and were recognized as Holy 
Scripture. But in fact, this phenomenon in the Apostolic fathers 
is perfectly natural, even though our canonical books were then 
written and acknowledged, because the oral teaching of the Apos- 
tles was still so fresh in their ears and in the ears of those to whom 
they wrote ; yet Barnabas quoted Matthew as Scripture. St. Clem- 
ent refers to St. Paul's Epistle, I. Corinthians, as of the highest 
authority. Ignatius places the Apostles and Evangelists on a par 
with the Prophets, i. e., plainly their writings. Polycarp refers 
to the Epistle of St. Paul to the Philippians, and cites both Gos- 
pels and Epistles as of equal authority with the Old Testament. 
His disciple Irenseus says that what Polycarp taught of the say- 
ings and doings of Christ " agreed with the Scriptures in every- 
thing." From Justin Martyr forward (150-175) the fathers, as 
Irenaeus, Tertullian, Clement of Alexandria, Origen, Cyprian, 
quote profusely from the books of the New Testament as Sacred 
Scriptures, and show abundantly that their text was substantially 
the same as ours. 

B. The Four Gospels. 

1. The early church recognized the four Gospels and no more. 
(a) Irenaeus and other fathers, both earlier and later, compare 
them to the four rivers of Paradise, to the four living creatures of 
Ezekiel, to the four beasts of the Revelation, to the four winds, to 
the four quarters of the earth, and the four elements. (6) Tatian, 
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a disciple of Justin Martyr, composed a harmony of the four 
Gospels called a Diatessaron. 

2. For an account of the origin of Matthew's Gospel, see Euse- 
bius, Eccl. Hist., 3, 24 ; Demonstrate Evangelica, 3, 5 ; and 
Jerome, Int. to St. Matthew. Give the account. 

3. For St. Mark, see Iremeus 3, 10, 6 ; Eusebius Hist., 329 
and 614; and Demonstratio Evangelica, 3, 5. Give the account. 

4. For St. Luke, see Irenaeus, 3, 1 ; Tertullian vs. Marcion, 4, 
2, and 4, 5 ; Jerome, Script. Eccl., chap. 7. 

5. As to St. John's Gospel, its genuineness is admitted even 
by most infidels, by Renan, e. g. y in his first edition, and the genu- 
ineness and anterior existence of the other Gospels are by him 
implied or assumed. 

6. St. John's personal testimony to the other Gospels is affirmed 
by several of the fathers. But the precise tradition may be doubted 
with good reason. Wordsworth, I think, makes quite too much 
of it. 

7. Matthew, Mark, and Luke were written before the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem (see Matt, xxiv ; Mark xiii ; Luke xxi) ; for if 
the predictions had been invented afterwards, they would not have 
been thus mixed with allusions to the final coming of Christ to 
judgment. 

C. The Acts of the Apostles. 

1. These were written by Luke. See Irenseus, 3, 14, 15 ; Tert. 
vs. Marcion, 4, 2 ; Euseb., 3, 4. 

2. Heretics were charged with rejecting the Acts as character- 
istic of heresy (Tert., Praeser. Haer., 22 adv. Marcion, 5, 2), 
which proves that this book was then (200) received as Scripture 
by the church. 

3. St. John is related to have condemned another history called 
the " Acts of Paul," and as the Acts of the Apostles unquestion- 
ably existed at that time he may be presumed to have approved 
of this book. 



D. The Thirteen Epistles of Pavl, omitting Hebrews. 

1. They all bear his name; they are, therefore, either his or 
forgeries. 

2. With the exception of that to the Galatians, they were written 
by an amanuensis, who is a kind of witness to the authenticity of 
each document. 

3. The salutation was with Paul's own hand. 

4. They were sent by special messengers — additional witnesses. 
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5. There were nine of them addressed to churches, which could 
not be deceived by forgeries, either then or afterwards. 

6. They were commanded to be read in churches. 

7. They were so read, and that as divinely inspired Scripture. 
See Ignatius ad Ephes., chap. 12 ; Poly carp ad Phil., chap. 3, 11, 
12 ; and Clement ad Cor. 1, chap. 47. 

8. St. Peter, in his second Epistle, reckons Paul's Epistles 
with the " other Scriptures." 

9. The genuineness of these Epistles is generally admitted by 
infidels, particularly Rom., Gal., and I. and II: Cor. 

E. The Epistles I. John and I. Peter. 

1. Of the seven "Catholic Epistles," these alone were unani- 
mously acknowledged as Sacred Scripture in the first century or 
two, and their genuineness has scarcely been disputed since. Any 
special discussion of their canonicity consequently is rendered 
unnecessary. 

2. The phrase in our Article VI — "of which there was never 
any doubt in the church" — as applied to some of the other 
books : was it careless, or how is it to be interpreted ? Perhaps 
it means " never since the late disputes have arisen and for many 
centuries before;" or, "never since their claims were known, 
discussed, settled, and the canon once established ;" or finally the 
statement may be loosely worded, and the real intent may be to 
declare a present universal consent, rather than to deny any pre- 
vious hesitation or doubt. 

F. The five other " Catholic Epistles," viz., James, II. and III 

John, II. Peter, and Jude. 

1. In regard to all these Epistles (as well as to that to the 
Hebrews) : (a) Some churches at the end of the first century 
were in doubt ; they were placed, however, not among the Apoc- 
rypha, but among the " Antilegomena." At the beginning of the 
fourth century they were received by the majority; and at its 
close they were universally recognized as Scripture. (6) Hence 
the Romanists infer that the canon of Scripture was not com- 
pleted until the end of the fourth century ; that these Epistles 
stand in relation to the New Testament on the same footing as 
the Apocrypha in relation to the Old Testament, and are only 
what they call Deutero-canonical, and that consequently the Scrip- 
ture is not the rule of faith, (c) But doubt is not rejection, and 
it may lead to a higher confirmation of faith. " Some doubted " 
of our Lord's resurrection, but the doubts of Thomas have added 
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to the evidence for the truth. Doubts show the care of the early 
church in this matter, and the removal of those doubts upon dili- 
gent investigation should confirm our confidence in the doubted 
books, while the previous existence of the doubts should confirm 
our confidence in all the others. The early church was not credu- 
lous, (d) The Scriptures are the rule of faith so far as they are 
made known and received, but of course no otherwise and no 
farther. 

2. The Epistle of James, (a) The authenticity of this Epistle, 
at least as to its early date, nas not been doubted. (6) The 
grounds on which its inspiration or canon icity has been denied 
are (1) chiefly doctrinal. (See Luther.) (2) That it was chiefly 
current among Jewish Christians. (3) Its author styles himself 
neither brother of the Lord nor Apostle, (c) But (1) doctrinal 
objections are an " hysteron proteron." (2) As it was addressed to 
the Jews, it was natural that at first it should be chiefly current 
among them, and the subsequent prejudice in the church against 
them may well account for its currency being afterwards checked 
elsewhere. (3) It is indifferent to our argument whether its 
author was one of the twelve Apostles or not. (4) It was re- 
ceived from the first by the church at Jerusalem, as emanating 
from the James who had been their bishop. This reception, so 
far from being any objection to its authority, is not only a neces- 
sary condition, but an unanswerable guarantee to it. They must 
have known who wrote the Epistle. (5) It is found in the 
Peshito Syriac (150), as the Epistle of James. (6) It was re- 
ceived by the Roman Church in the second century, and is quoted 
by St. Clement. (7) It is probably alluded to by St. Peter in his 
first Epistle, coll. James iv, 6 ; and I. Pet. v, 5, 6. (8) The ulti- 
mate suffrage of the whole church has removed all doubt. 

3. II. Peter, (a) Proofs of its genuineness. (1) It claims to 
be Peter's. (2) It is declared to be his by Justin Martyr against 
Trypho, 308 ; by Irenaeus, 5, 23, and 5, 28 ; and by Origen in sev- 
eral places. (3) It contains prophecies which have been fulfilled. 
(4) It connects itself with the first Epistle. (5) No other his- 
torical account of its origin has been given. (6) It is either gen- 
uine or a barefaced forgery, (b) Grounds on which this Epistle 
has been held to be a forgery. (1) Difference of style from the 
first Epistle. (2) Use made of St. Jude's Epistle. (3) It is ad- 
dressed to the same persons as the first, and yet assumes Peter to 
have been their instructor, which is thought impossible or very 
unlikely. (4) The author shows a suspicious solicitude in the 
claim of apostleship. (5) His appeal to the Transfiguration is un- 
natural for an apostolic writing. (6) The "holy mount" marks 
a later age. (7) Also the prophetic warnings about false teachers. 
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(8) Also the mention of the scoffers and their reasonings. (9) 
The description of the origin and destruction of the world is not 
in the simplicity of the genuine apostolic style. (10) The refer- 
ence to Paul's Epistles as Scripture, and as a complete collection, 
belongs to a later age. (c) The objections are all based upon 
subjective assumptions, and the proofs of the genuineness of the 
Epistle still remain intact; but if the Epistle be a genuine Epistle 
of Peter, its canonicity will no longer be doubted. 

4. The Epistle of Jude. The same may be said of the canon- 
icity of this Epistle ; and its genuineness is shown (a) from its 
claim to be Jude's; remembering that the James of whom he 
claims to be the brother was Bishop of Jerusalem, and his brother 
Simeon or Symeon succeeded him, and lived to a great age. (6) 
The Epistle was received by the church at Jerusalem, and was 
circulated in the East and West, in the second century, in Simeon's 
lifetime; but, if a forgery, it could not have been palmed off upon 
him, and if it did not exist before, could not have been palmed off 
upon the church after him. (c) It is quoted largely by St. Peter 
in his second Epistle, and thus authenticated by this Apostle. 

5. The II. and III. Epistles of John, (a) These are doctrinally 
contained in the first Epistle ; therefore, whoever wrote them, they 
are in substance of inspired authority ; but all evidence, both ex- 
ternal and internal, is in favor of their genuineness, (b) The 
style is John's, (c) Irenseus testifies to the second as John s, and 
he was a disciple of Polycarp, who had seen and heard St. John. 
But if the second be John's, no question will be made about the 
third, (d) The designation of "elder" is in favor of their genu- 
ineness, rather than against it. Peter also, in his first Epistle, 
calls himself a "co-elder." (e) The "elect lady," and St. Peter's 
"church at Babylon elected together with you," furnish a sugges- 
tive and corroborative correspondence. (/) All the "Catholic 
Epistles" will be found to coincide and to be intertwined together. 
(g) Thus none of these Epistles are for a moment to be placed 
on the same basis as the Apocrypha. They are, if genuine, the 
voice of the Apostles of Christ, and through them of Christ him- 
self. The authors of the Apocrypha never claimed prophetic or 
inspired authority. These do claim it, and the church, after ex- 
amination, has ascertained that the claim was genuine — genuine 
of course from the very first. The fact of genuineness and apos- 
tolic authority is not created by its later ascertainment. 

G. The Epistle to the Hebrews. 

1. In regard to this Epistle there are two questions: (1) Was 
it written by Paul ? (2) Is it canonical ? If written by Paul it 
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is doubtless canonical ; but it may have been written by some 
other person and yet be canonical Scripture, — a part of the " Word 
of God." Our church affirms it to be Paul's, yet that must be 
considered an open question. Clement Alexandrinus and Origen 
accepted it as of Pauline origin, but thought it was probably 
written or translated by Clement or St. Luke. Tertullian grants 
it to be " receptior apud ecclesias " than the Pastor of Hermas, 
but ascribes it to Barnabas. Modern German critics almost 
unanimously reject its Pauline authorship, though the orthodox 
among them admit its canonicity. They generally ascribe it to 
Barnabas or Apollos. 

2. Reasons urged against its Pauline authorship, (a) Paul was 
the apostle of the Gentiles. (6) Paul gives his name in his Epis- 
tles, but this is anonymous, (c) The tone and style are not Paul's. 

(d) It is said to be "in few words," while the Epistle to the 
Galatians is called a " large letter," though but the half of this. 

(e) The church of Rome did not receive it as Paul's until the 
end of the fourth century ! 

3. Ans. (a) Though the apostle of the Gentiles, there is noth- 
ing impossible or unnatural beforehand in supposing that Paul 
should write to the Hebrews, and, besides, there are good special 
reasons for presuming that he did. For an expression of the 
yearning regard for his kindred, see Rom. ix, 1-5 ; and xi, 11-15. 
(6) He may have had, as we can easily see, good reasons connected 
with the history of his life and ministry, and the known preju- 
dices of the Jews against his person, for withholding his name, 
and for writing in a less authoritative style than he was accus- 
tomed to employ, (c) The " large letter to the Galatians may 
refer to the style of penmanship, rather than to the length of the 
Epistle; besides, it was written " with his own hand." (d) The dis- 
crepancy of style was observed by Origen, etc., but see I. and II. 
Peter, the Gospel, Epistles, and Revelation of John ; St. Paul's 
own Ephesians and Colossians compared with Galatians, yet all of 
them to the Gentiles and this to the Hebrews ; see also the Odes 
and Satires of Horace; Cyprian's Epistle to Donatus, and St. 
Augustine's comment thereon. St. Paul therefore could write in 
different styles, and there are obvious reasons for supposing that 
he would modify his style in this particular case. 

4. Positive internal evidence of its Pauline authorship, (a) 
Similarity in mind and manner between this and St. Paul's ac- 
knowledged Epistles ; (1) In the use of the particle re ; (2) In the 
use of the nominative absolute. Compare Hebrews xiii, 5, with 
Rom. xii, 9; II. Cor. ix, 11 ; (3) In the mode of introducing the 
ethical and hortatory after the logical and dogmatic part of the 
Epistle. (6) The author speaks of " our brother Timothy ;" of 
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his " bonds ;" writes from Italy ; " trusts he has a good conscience/' 
compare Acts xxiii, 1 ; xxiv, 16 ; II. Cor. i, 12 ; II. Tim. i, 3; and 
adds Paul's accustomed salutation, " the grace be with you/' which 
though employed by others after his death was not used before. 

5. External evidence, (a) The Epistle certainly very ancient, 
quoted by Polycarp and imitated by Clement. (6) Written in 
Paul's lifetime before the commencement of the Jewish war, Heb. 
xiii, 10, 11, and before Timothy was made bishop of Ephesus, 
Heb. xiii, 23. (c) It was received from the first by the Church 
at Jerusalem, to whom it was addressed, as St. Paul s. (d) It was 
received also by all the Eastern churches ; Irenaeus cites it as St. 
Paul's, and Cyril of Jerusalem reckons fourteen epistles of St. 
Paul, as handed down by the primitive bishops and the apostles 
themselves, (e) Jerome from Rome received it, notwithstanding 
his prejudices against it, and corrected the Roman Church. (/) 
The church at Alexandria received it as St. Paul's. See Atha- 
nasius " Epis. Festal.," 39 ; also Origen and Clement, who though 
they had their private theories to explain its peculiar style, yet 
ascribed its proper authorship unhesitatingly to St. Paul on the 
alleged authority of those who in their time were the " ancients " 
and the "primitive writers." Origen expressly reckons fourteen 
epistles of St. Paul in the Canon, (g) This testimony, it may be 
observed, is indirectly that of St. Peter and St. Mark, (h) See 
also II. Pet. iii, 15, 16 ; — what he " has written to you/ 9 i. e., the 
Hebrews (Heb. xii) is distinguished from his " Epistles " in 
general. 

6. By the foregoing considerations and facts the canonicity of 
this Epistle is incidentally established, even if its Pauline author- 
ship is not. 



H. The Revelation or Apocalypse. 

1. Most German critics, as Liicke, Ewald, and De Wette, etc., 
deny that this book was written by the Apostle John. 

2. But we have presumptive evidence of its divine authority. 
(a) It completes the Canon of Scripture as the only prophetic 
book of the New Testament. (6) It presents itself as the revela- 
tion of Jesus Christ, and while many other professed revelations 
were rejected as spurious by the Primitive Church, this was not. 

(c) It addressed the churches then existing in authoritative and 
solemn language, and predicts what " must shortly come to pass." 

(d) It addresses the "angels of the churches," as a superior to 
them, and that with severe rebukes, to be read publicly, and which 
were read publicly. 
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3. Internal evidence that it was written by the Apostle John. 
(a) The author calls himself John. (6) He writes from Patmos. 
(c) He writes to the churches of Asia with authority, (d) He 
rebukes and blesses them with the air of a superior, and who 
could this have been but an apostle ? (e) He does not call him- 
self an apostle, because there was no need of it, and because of 
his modesty, (f) As to the style: (1) It is appropriate to the 
peculiar subject and occasion ; (2) It professes to be written under 
a peculiar form of spiritual rapture and prophetic vision ; (3) It 
is more like the style of the other writings of St. John than 
that of any other of the apostles ; (4) It varies with the changing 
subjects and scenes ; (5) Paul's writings, though all didactic epis- 
tles, differ greatly in style,— -compare Rom., Cor., Gal., Thess., 
Heb., Ephes. ; (6) The style of Peter's two epistles differs; (7) 
There are many points of striking similarity in the style of the 
Revelation and of St. John's acknowledged writings, e.g., (a) 
« The Lamb of God." (6) " The Word of God," as a title of 
Christ, (c) The strong affection with which he speaks of Christ, 
as in Rev. i, 5, 6, and v, 9-14, etc. (d) Compare John xiv, 23-28, 
and xvii, 6-24, with Rev. iii, 20-21, and also I. John v, 4, 5, with 
Rev. ii, 7 ; xvii, 26 ; also I. John iv, 1, 4, with Rev. ii, 2. (e) Com- 
pare Rev. iii, 14, " The Amen, the faithful and true witness," 
with St. John's Gospel, iii, 11-13, and 31-34, and other parts of 
his Gospel and Epistles. 

4. External evidence, (a) The book was received as St. John's 
by the churches of Asia themselves: See (1) the testimony of 
Papias in Irenseus v, 33, and Eusebius iii, 39; (2) of Justin 
Martyr, who had his controversy with Trypho at Ephesus, and 
affirms that the Revelation was written by the Apostle John ; (3) 
of Melito, Bishop of Sardis (160), who wrote a commentary on 
the Revelation, and affirms its author to be the Apostle John ; (4) 
of Irenseus himself, a native of Asia Minor and hearer of Poly- 
carp, who mentions ancient MSS., cites long extracts from the 
book, and ascribes it to the Apostle John. (6) There is not a 
particle of external evidence to the contrary, (c) These churches 
knew St. John, the exile of Patmos, as one who alone could have 
addressed and rebuked them with such authority, and if they re- 
ceived the book as from him it must have been from him. (d) 
It certainly appeared in St. John's lifetime, and he did not con- 
demn it as spurious. 

5. This early testimony overwhelms all later doubts and con- 
tradictions, especially as we can account for these doubts and con- 
tradictions (a) from the erroneous presumption that the Revela- 
tion teaches Chiliastic or Millenarian doctrines; (6) from the 
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fact that it was not read in some churches, even as it is not read 
in ours. 

6. The case of the Revelation is just the converse of that of 
the Epistle to the Hebrews. In that case there were doubts at 
first, which were removed afterwards ; in this case the primitive 
testimony is abundant, decisive, and the reception universal, while 
the doubts are of later origin and recent revival. But the unan- 
imity and character of the early testimony should still decide 
the question, and the prompt removal of the ancient doubts from 
the mind of the universal church should suffice to rebut their 
recent recurrence. See the prophetic words of Eusebius iii, 24. 
" Though men dispute on this side and on that concerning the 
Apocalypse, yet assuredly in due time its claims will be acknowl- 
edged on the ground of pinmitive testimony" 

Thus we have the Canon of Scripture closed ; no more is to be 
added to it, and nothing is to be taken from it ; it is the word of 
God speaking to us by the mouth of his servants. It is sufficient 
to teach us all things necessary to our salvation. Of these points 
more in our subsequent course. Here let us pause with devout 
thankfulness that we know the " Holy Scriptures which are able 
to make us wise unto salvation through faith that is in Christ 
Jesus." 



INSPIRATION OF THE HOLY SCRIPTURES. 



I. 

INTRODUCTION AND REFERENCES. 

Introduction. — 1. The Holy Scriptures are the word of God. 
(a) They contain professedly a Divine revelation. (1) The Old 
Testament contains a history of God's manifestation of himself and 
of his will to man in the earliest ages, and to a chosen people. 
(2) It contains a record of prophecies uttered in the name of the 
Lord. (3) The New Testament in the Gospels contains a record 
of God's manifestation of himself in Jesus Christ, his Son. (4) 
The New Testament also contains an account of the gift of the 
Holy Ghost, and a promise of its continuance with the Apostles. 
(5) The Apocalypse is expressly a revelation. (6) The Scrip- 
tures not only contain a revelation, but they are also themselves, 
and claim to be, divinely inspired writings. The distinction be- 
tween inspiration and revelation is well defined, and extremely 
important to be borne in mind. Revelation is related to the sub- 
jed-moMer ; inspiration to the record. All Scripture may not con- 
tain revealed matter ; but all Scripture is inspired, whether its 
subject-matter is made known by miraculous revelation or other- 
wise. 

2. The subject of the inspiration of the Scripture is of funda- 
mental importance to Christianity and to the Christian Church. 
On the views taken of this subject will depend the question 
whether, and how far, the Bible is of higher authority than other 
books ; whether Christian doctrine is from heaven or of men ; 
whether our rule of faith is divine and infallible, or merely human 
and fluctuating ; whether Christ and his Apostles shared in popu- 
lar errors, or may be relied upon for absolute truth. 

3. The state of opinion on this subject, both among philosophic 
religionists and within the pale of the Church, has of late years 
become greatly unsettled. Widely diverging and sometimes ex- 
tremely loose views are maintained, while many Christians seem 
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to be left in a perfect fog of doubt and uncertainty upon the 
whole question. Hence the importance of giving the subject a 
careful study and a thorough investigation. 

References. — (a) William Lee, Inspiration of Holy Scriptures, 
1854-1859 ; B. F. Westcott, Catena on Inspiration in his " Ele- 
ments of Gospel Harmony," 1851, and " Introduction to Gospels," 
1860; Leonard Woods, "Lectures on Inspiration," 1829; Gaus- 
sen on "Inspiration," translated into English. (6) Schleier- 
macher, Twesten, and Steudel ; Rudelbach, Review of these three 
on Inspiration, 1840; Credner (1-3 Cent.), 1832; Tholuck, 1854, 
and 1861 ; Rothe, 1860; (c) Coleridge's "Confessions of an In- 
quiring Spirit," 1831 ; MorelPs " Philosophy of Religion ;" Al- 
ford's Greek Testament ; Dr. Arnold's " Sermons ;" Bunsen, by 
Williams, in Essays and Reviews. 

II. 

PROOFS OF THE INSPIRATION OF THE SCRIPTURES. 

1. This is a domestic question. It is a discussion, not with 
infidels but with professed Christians, among themselves ; v not 
whether the doctrine of Christianity on this subject is true, but 
what the doctrine of Christianity is. What do the Scriptures 
themselves, what does Christianity claim, in this case ? 

2. The evidences, therefore, and the canon are taken for granted ; 
the special relations of the subject to science and philosophy are 
merely incidental. 

3. The inspiration of the Old Testament (not merely as con- 
taining prophecies or revelations, but as inspired writings), (a) 
The evidence from the Old Testament itself. Note the manner in 
which the book of the law was preserved and reverenced, how it 
was treated by Josiah and Hilkiah, how the book of Jeremiah 
was written, and how it was consulted by Daniel. The institution 
of the synagogue, the reading of the law and the prophets intro- 
duced by Ezra; and for David's inspiration, see II. Sam. xxiii, 1, 2. 
(6) From the universally received opinion of the Jews at the 
time of Christ, John v, 39. (c) From express declarations in the 
New Testament, II. Peter i, 21 ; Luke xxiv, 27, 44 ; II. Tim. iii, 
16 ; Rom. iii, 2. (d) From quotations in the New Testament rec- 
ognizing and implying the divine authority of the Old Testament, 
Matt, xix, 4-6 ; Rom. iv, 3 ; John x, 34, 35 ; I. Cor. xv, 27 ; 
Acts xv, 13-18, and other examples innumerable, (e) Not a 
word in the New Testament to the contrary ; not a syllable against 
the " bibliolatry " of the Jews or of the Pharisees. 

4. Inspiration of the New Testament, (a) An equal authority 
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of the New Testament with the Old Testament was to be expected 
from the nature of the case, according to the general position 
assumed by the New Testament, for the Christian religion. The 
words of Christ and his Apostles must have as good a claim as 
those of Moses and the Prophets, to be received as the word of 
the Holy Ghost. (6) Christ expressly claimed to speak the 
words of God, and to have the Spirit without measure, (c) He 
gave the same Spirit to his Apostles, and promised that it should 
guide them into all truth, and bring all things to their remem- 
brance whatsoever he had said to them ; and " it is not ye that 
speak," he said, " but the Spirit of your Father which speaketh in 
you." But if what they thus spoke for a momentary purpose 
was inspired, much more, certainly, what they spoke for the in- 
struction of all ages, by placing it in the permanent form of 
writing, was inspired, (d) Christ expressly qualified and empow- 
ered the Apostles to " teach all nations," and commissioned them 
to organize his Church, which is built upon the foundation of the 
Apostles and the Prophets, (e) The writers of the New Testa- 
ment expressly claim inspiration for themselves and each other 
in various forms and ways. Gal. i, 11, 12; I. Cor. ii, 10-13; I. 
Cor. xiv, 37 ; II. Cor. ii, 17 ; I. Thess. ii, 13 ; iv, 8; I. John iv, 6; 
II. Peter iii, 15, 16 ; Acts xv, 28. See also the Apocalypse and 
its clear and explicit claims. The Gospels were written by apos- 
tolic authority. (/) Yet the Apostles were not careful to make 
frequent or formal assertions of their inspiration ; for they knew 
that from the nature of the case, it would be admitted at once by 
all who received Christianity ; and for others, it would, of course, 
have no weight. This silence was natural, and only confirms 
their claims. 

III. 

HISTORY OF THE DOCTRINE OF INSPIRATION. 

1. The teachings of the Jewish and Christian Fathers, (a) 
The old Synagogue, the Masorites, the Targums, Josephus, Phih; 
(b) Justin Martyr, Tertullian, Irenseus, Clement of Alexandria, 
Origen. See Hagenbach [Smith's], vol. i, 87, 92. (c) Eusebius 
of Caesarea; Theodore of Mopsuesta; Chrysostom, Augustine, 
Jerome. See Hagenbach, vol. i, 319-323. (d) John of Damas- 
cus, Agobard, and the Mystics, Aquinas. See Hagenbach, vol. i, 
425-428. 

2. Teaching of the Reformers, (a) Note the Protestant posi- 
tion in general. (6) Luther, Zwingle, Calvin, Limborch, Socinus, 
Formula Consensus, Turretine, Gerhard's " Definition," the Mys- 
tics, the Romanists, WicklifFe, Cranmer. See Hagenbach, ii, 241- 
248. 
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3. Modern views, various, (a) General theories : besides Schlei- 
ermacher, Coleridge, and Gaussen, see Storr, Kant, and De Wetfee, 
Faimer on Demoniacs, Dick and Eleazar Lord, etc. (6) Inspira- 
tion in its special sense as miraculous. Spinoza, Hume, Kant, 
Bonnet, Olshausen, Strauss, Alexander, Norton, Lange, Thorn- 
well, Baden Powell, etc., etc. (c) Inspiration as connected. with 
prophecy. Havernick, Bengel, Crusius, Hoffmann, Hengsten- 
berg, J. Pye Smith, Davison, Moses Stewart's " Hints," 1842, S. 
H. Turner's " Origin, Character, etc., of Prophecy," 1852. (d) 
Swedenborg's peculiar theories and claims. Hagenbach, ii, 467— 
472. 

IV. 

NATURE OF INSPIRATION. 

1. Results from the testimony of the Scriptures themselves and of 
the Church, (a) The manner in which the writers of the New Tes- 
tament cite and speak of the Old Testament Scriptures may serve 
asa" norma" to guide us in our views of the nature of inspiration. 
They treat those Scriptures as the " word of God," " the oracles 
of God," proceeding from the " mouth of God," uttered by the 
" Holy Ghost," infallible and divine in every part and in every 
word. " The Scripture cannot be broken." (6) All the Fathers 
and ecclesiastical writers, during the first eight centuries, with 
the single exception of Theodore of Mopsuesta, with a wonderful 
consent ascribed the same characters to all the Holy Canonical 
Scriptures. Even Agobard, at the close of this period, really 
taught no different doctrine; he only defended it against the 
fanatical extravagances of Fredegis. Nor was any different doc- 
trine taught till the time of the Reformation ; when Socinus, Cas- 
tellio, and others revived the Jewish theories of Maimonides, 
a rabbi of the thirteenth century, who graduated inspiration all 
the way from the prophetic afflatus down to the ordinary gifts re- 
quired for poetical, historical, or didactic compositions. The same 
theories as reproduced by Schleiermacher have been followed by the 
modern latitudinarians. (c) The ancient church then taught with 
unanimous voice that the Holy Scriptures of the Old and New 
Testaments are God-inspired, SsomeutTTix;, given by the Holy Spirit 
of God ; that as to the mode of inspiration, the sacred writers 
were, indeed, in a passive or receptive state (see Justin Martyr), 
and yet in full rational activity, not in mania, frenzy, or ecstasy. 
(d) The ancient church, in citing and commenting upon the 
Scriptures, showed the same regard for them all which the New 
Testament writers had shown for those of the Old Testament. 
They treated them as infallible, sufficient, absolutely authoritative, 
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free from all error, and perfectly harmonious in all their parts. 
They attached divine authority to every word, and sought to 
reconcile apparent discrepancies ; always assuming that they were 
only apparent. Yet they fully recognized the modifying influ- 
ence of special circumstances and occasions upon the different 
compositions, and of the natural peculiarities, habits, and charac- 
ters of the several writers. (See Irenaeus, Jerome, Augustine.) 

2. Characteristics of the problem. 

A. Inspiration and revelation are to be held distinct. (1) The 
Patriachs had revelations. St. Luke was inspired. (2) All alike 
is inspired in the Scriptures, whether the knowledge of it was 
received by revelation or acquired in the natural way, i. e. f all is re- 
corded under the power and direction of inspiration, (a) Whether 
prophecies on the one hand, or history, prayers, proverbs, or songs 
on the other ; (b) whether the words of God and of good men, or 
the sayings of Satan and of bad men ; (c) whether the wisdom of 
the Proverbs, or the speculations of Ecclesiastes ; (d) whether the 
false reasonings of Job's friends, or the overheated expostulations 
of Job's own crushed spirit, or the true teaching and word of 
Jehovah himself; (e) whether the predictions of the false prophets, 
those of Balaam and Caiaphas, or those of Isaiah and Amos ; (/) 
whether the full meaning of the prophecies was revealed to the 
prophets or to the inspired writers, or not, the record is still an 
inspired record ; "all Scripture is given by inspiration of God." 

B. Inspiration and illumination are to be distinguished. (1) 
Inspiration is miraculous ; illumination an ordinary gift of the 
Spirit. (2) Inspiration is temporary or intermittent; illumina- 
tion is habitual or constant. (3) Illumination admits of degrees ; 
inspiration does not, i. e., as to the perfection of the result. 

C. The divine and human elements are to be retained in their 
integrity, combined and harmonized. (1) The inspired word is 
all divine and all human ; these elements are not separable, side 
by side, in different parts ; they interpenetrate each other every- 
where. (2) We are not to magnify the one so as to annul the 
other, but both are always to be left in full play. (3) Still the 
primary, peculiar, characteristic element is the divine. 

D. The modus operandi of inspiration. How the Divine Spirit 
operates in conjunction with, and in the very consciousness of, the 
human agent we cannot tell, nor need we know; it is a mystery, 
an intellectual mystery, analogous to the moral mystery of spiritual 
regeneration (John iii, 8), and strikingly so to the physical mys- 
tery of the incarnation of the eternal " Logos/' the union of the 
two natures in the person of Christ. 

3. Theories of inspiration. There have been three theories of 
inspiration which represent the three leading tendencies of thought 
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on the subject, (a) The mechanical theory (Docetic), which 
tends to annul the human element, representing the Divine Spirit 
as using the human writer as a mere hand or pen, as a mere pas- 
sive instrument, or at least as an amanuensis, who has nothing to 
do but simply to transcribe into letters the words dictated by the 
Spirit. (b) The naturalistic (Ebionistic), which tends to annul 
the divine element, removing everything miraculous, explaining 
all on mere natural principles, referring when necessary to native 
genius, special culture, poetic exaltation, moral elevation, and 
purity, resulting in an extraordinary depth of spiritual insight, 
(c) The dynamical (Athanasian), which seeks to retain both ele- 
ments in their integrity, and to combine and harmonize them in 
their action. Note : as to the term " verbal " and " plenary ," they 
refer not so much to the nature or theory as to the extent of the 
inspiration, and they may be as consistent with the dynamical 
theory as with the mechanical. 

4. The dynamical is the true theory. (a) The nature or 
essence of inspiration is accordingly this : a miraculous impulse 
from the Holy Ghost to write certain things, reaching on in its 
controlling influence to the accomplishment of the objective effect, 
i. e., the writing of Swipture itself accompanied with various de- 
grees of the gifts of revelation and illumination in respect to the 
subject-matter, bringing into exercise and using all the powers, 
acquirements, and activities of the human writer, leaving his in- 
dividual characteristics, both intellectual and moral, in full play, 
i. e., in short, using each inspired man, such as he is, for its organ ; 
yet always so as to secure that the result shall be infallible truth, 
that the word written shall be properly the " Word of God." (b) 
Thus in inspiration the Divine Spirit pervades and interpenetrates 
all the human powers and faculties, and acts in and through their 
proper activities, (c) As to its mode and extent, therefore, the 
inspiration is always " plenary," always one and the same, both 
in kind and degree, whatever be the nature of the subject-matter, 
or the mode or source of its knowledge, (d) It is always " ver- 
bal," too, properly speaking, for as it permeates and energizes the 
whole activity of the inspired mind, it must reach as far as that 
activity reaches ; it must accompany it not only in the development 
of its thought but in the choice of its words ; it must follow the 
thought out to its very expression, it cannot abandon it at half- 
way. Yet in all this, inspiration does not become mechanical, 
for the inspired man still forms his ideas, thinks his thoughts, 
and chooses his words in the conscious exercise of his natural fac- 
ulties, (e) The different " degrees of inspiration," so-called, such 
as (1) prophetic ecstasy, (2) vision, (3) suggestion of words, 
(4) suggestion of thought, (5) mere superintendence, all belong 
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chiefly to matters which, strictly speaking, are preliminary, sub- 
sidiary, and incidental to the proper central idea of inspiration. 
(/) In applying our theory of inspiration to the interpretation of 
the Scriptures, it is always to be borne in mind that the primary 
and proper object of .the Scripture is infallibly to teach religious 
truth, and not, except incidentally, to teach poetry, eloquence, 
logic, politics or philosophy, history, geography or chronology, 
science or worldly wisdom. 



V. 

OBJECTIONS ANSWERED. 

1. The language of the Scriptures manifestly exhibit all the 
varieties and peculiarities that are common in human productions. 
There is no such thing perceptible as a style of the Holy Ghost. 
Am. This is just what we should expect on our theory. If God 
speaks to man by man he must use human language and each 
man's proper language. This, instead of being inconsistent with 
the divine wisdom is one of the most beautiful illustrations of its 
perfection. 

2. The sacred writers have evidently made use of their own 
faculties of perception, memory, judgment, reasoning, taste, knowl- 
edge of language, geography, history, etc. Am. Or rather the 

N Holy Ghost has made use of them all. 

3. Their writings exhibit errors and defects of grammar, 
rhetoric, and even of logic, or at least what would be accounted 
errors and defects in ordinary criticism. Am. This, so far as it 
is true, is perfectly consistent with the best notions we can form 
of the divine wisdom ; provided, that thus the divine truth, the 
mind of the Spirit, is most distinctly, clearly, and forcibly con- 
veyed to the minds of those who are addressed. In one sense, 
there are no errors of logic in the Scriptures. 

4. The Scriptures contain many things which in themselves are 
of little or no consequence. Am. As there may be particles, 
words, phrases, and verses, so there may be whole chapters, and 
even books, which serve only for a connecting or other subordi- 
nate purpose in the scheme of divine truth. But, again, who is 
to judge what is of consequence ? No passage can be cited which, 
in its connection, does not convey, or help to convey, some im- 
portant and wholesome instruction. It is highly proper and edi- 
fying to us that we should be now and then let into the everyday 
life and history of Prophets and Apostles. Besides, they wrote 
as men, retaining, of course, the interests and wants of the daily 
life of men, and finally, one might as well complain of certain 
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classes of creatures as being of little or no consequence in the 
scheme of creation, as to complain of certain matters of trivial 
detail as being of little or no consequence in the /scheme of the 
divine truth. 

5. The real and full meaning of some passages of Scripture is 
acknowledged not to have been known at the time they were 
written, and even to remain unknown to the present day. Ans. 
Both reason and analogy show that this is not strange. 

6. There are various, and it is uncertain how many, inaccuracies 
and errors in the present copies of the Scriptures, so that, how- 
ever the original may have been inspired, we cannot now know 
what the inspired word is. Ans. To some extent this is ad- 
mitted. But (a) it is no more necessary to the reasonableness of 
the inspiration of the Scriptures that their transcribers und trans- 
lators should be inspired than that all their readers and hearers 
should be inspired too. (b) No more necessary than it is to hold 
that if the light of reason and nature is to be acknowledged as 
God's gift bestowed upon us for the guidance of our lives, there- 
fore it must be raised above the possibility of perversion or mis- 
take, (c) A similar statement is true of the interpretation of the 
works of God and of our application of them to their divinely in- 
tended purpose, (d) A messenger may mistake in delivering 
his message to us, and we may not rightly understand its full 
purport, and yet it may be a matter of great consequence to us to 
know that the message came originally from competent authority. 
(e) It does not cease to be important and necessary to recognize 
an infallible original, even though we have not an infallible tra- 
dition. (/) It is important to believe that there is absolute ob- 
jective truth, even though our subjective views may vary. To 
hold the contrary is absurd ; to make all truth merely subjective 
is to annihilate the idea of truth altogether. 

7. There are instances of incongruity, disagreement, and even 
of contradictions among the different sacred writers. Ans. This 
is not admitted ; (a) Certainly most of the cases alleged have been 
satisfactorily adjusted : — see e. g. the hour of the crucifixion ; 
angels at the resurrection ; the taxing ; the return to Nazareth ; 
the blind man at Jericho ; St. Paul's first visit to Jerusalem, as re- 
lated in the Acts and in Galatians. (b) But if some cases cannot 
be explained by us, it is more likely to be due to our ignorance or 
to the mistakes of transcribers than to the error of the Scriptures. 

8. The Scriptures contain historical falsehoods and scientific 
errors. Ans. (a) In the first place the objector must establish defi- 
nite cases, which hitherto he has scarcely been able to do, all his 
pretended cases having been more or less satisfactorily explained. 
(6) In the second place, in the same sense in which the Scrip- 
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tures may contain errors of grammar or logic, they may perhaps 
safely be allowed to contain errors of history or science. They 
always speak more humano. They use existing minds with their 
existing faculties, conceptions, and language, to reach other minds 
with similar faculties, conceptions, and language, revealing, if 
necessary, spiritual religious truth, but other kinds of truth only 
as they may be subservient to this. If it were reasonable to re- 
quire the Scriptures to transcend the historical and scientific con- 
ceptions of their times at all, we could not stop without requiring 
them to give us a universal history of the past, present, and future, 
and a complete scientific scheme of the universe, including not 
only all that has yet been discovered, but all that ever will or can 
be ; the consequence of all which would be, that the religion of 
Scripture would be accepted by no tribe of men until they had 
corrected all their scientific errors, and had come to grasp the 
whole system of universal knowledge, (c) But this point of ad- 
mitting the possibility of actual historical or scientific errors in 
the Scriptures is to be handled with great caution and delicacy ; 
perhaps the following canon or rule may be adopted : Whatever 
the Scriptures state as a truth or as a fact to be received as such 
on their own authority, i. e., vouching for it tliemselves, whether re- 
lating to religion, morals, history, or science, is and must be un- 
doubtedly true. But what they simply assume as being believed 
or admitted on other authority and from other sources and in re- 
lation to any other matter than religious truth may be erroneous. 
In other words, the Scriptures are responsible to the full extent 
to which any faithful historian or truthful writer would be held 
responsible for the truth of their statements. Refer to II. Chroni- 
cles and to the Genealogies of Christ, etc. 

9. The manner in which the writers of the New Testament 
quote from the Old Testament proves that they were not inspired ; 
for (a) they thus recognize in the Old Testament a paramount 
authority; (6) and still more, their citations are often inaccu- 
rate or misapplied ; (c) and they are made, moreover, from the 
Septuagint, itself a human and imperfect translation. Am. See 
Wood's Lect., 2, and Lee, Lect. 7. But (a) by the same rule the 
prophets were not inspired, for they recognized the paramount 
authority of the existing law, and Moses himself appeals to the 
authority of previously enacted laws. Indeed, any divine law 
once enacted, any divine truth once revealed, must be of para- 
mount authority ; and God himself, if in his own person he were 
to condescend to give man further instruction, might appeal to 
that which had thus been already given. On the same principles 
the dictates of human reason are and must have been appealed to 
in the Scriptures. The phenomenon objected to only shows the 
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unchangeableness and consistency of divine truth, (b) The cita- 
tions are not inaccurate in the invidious sense intended. They 
need not be and they do not profess to be verbatim. They are 
not made by critics, but by earnest, practical men, after the man- 
ner of men, loosely it may be, but naturally, according to the gen- 
eral sense, just as men still, in current writing or discussion, are 
accustomed to make quotations. As to their misapplication, that 
is a question of opinion in which we might side with the sacred 
writers against the objector, (c) The quotations are not always 
made from the Septuagint but sometimes from the Hebrew direct, 
and sometimes they are a free mingling of the two, the general 
sense of the original being retained, but the precise form and turn 
of thought and expression being adapted to the immediate pur- 
pose. What could be more natural, what more wise, than this 
course, considering that the writers were using the Greek and not 
the Hebrew language, and that the Septuagint was no less, and per- 
haps more, familiar to those for whom they wrote than the original 
Hebrew, but at the same time was well known to be only a trans- 
lation ? And surely it cannot be inconsistent with the inspiration 
of the writers of the New Testament that they should have pur- 
sued a course which was both natural and wise with reference to 
the object which the writings had in view. 

10. St. Paul expressly acknowledges that he was not inspired. I. 
Cor. vii, 10, 12, 25, 40; II. Cor. viii, 8, 10; xi, 17. Am. (a) A 
disavowal of inspiration here, if such existed, would only be an in- 
direct but most emphatic claim of it elsewhere. (6) Here is really 
no disavowal of inspiration after all, but just the contrary. Note 
I. Cor. vii, 40. The Apostle might be inspired to give his advice • 
as well as to give " a commandment of the Lord." (c) The dis- 
tinction probably is between an express antecedent commandment 
of the Lord and a present injunction or counsel of his Apostle. 
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i. 

INTRODUCTION. 

1. This question is fundamental to the whole fabric of Christian 
divinity. What is the source of Christian doctrine ? Where shall 
we go for authoritative teaching ? In case of disagreement, what 
is the ultimate arbiter ? 

2. There are, in general, three leading erroneous tendencies or 
extremes to be guarded against, (a) the Rationalistic; (6) the 
Romanistic; (c) the Spiritualistic, mystic, or sentimental. 

3. Thus the ultimate appeal is made by some to (a) human 
reason ; (b) by some (1) to ecclesiastical tradition, or (2) to some 
living human authority, whether of an infallible churcn or of an 
infallible pope ; (c) and by some to the present illumination of the 
Spirit, either in the ecclesiastical council or in the individual mind ; 
and in all these views the Scriptures are made to play, sometimes 
confessedly, and always really, a subordinate part. 

4. For the doctrine of our church see Articles VI and VIII, 
XIX and XX. 

5. We shall, therefore, undertake to show against all counter 
views the sufficiency of the Holy Scriptures as a rule of faith ; 
considering the Scriptures in their relation (a) to reason, (b) to 
ecclesiastical tradition, (c) to church authority, (d) to spiritual illu- 
mination, (e) to the Romish and popish infallibility; (/) and 
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finally, we shall endeavor to show the harmony between the doc- 
trine of our church and that of the primitive church in regard to 
the sufficiency of the Holy Scriptures. 

II. 

THE SCRIPTURES IN RELATION TO REASON. 

1. The Scriptures, as containing a miraculous revelation, and 
being themselves miraculously inspired, make known, upon divine 
authority, facts and truths which could not have been discovered 
by reason, and therefore transcend the bounds of reason as a source 
of truth. 

2. They restate, confirm, and sanction what reason teaches in 
regard to divine things, contradicting none of its dictates, but 
giving additional (positive) authority, with new light and evi- 
dence to what are called the doctrines of natural religion. 

3. But all the revelations and instructions of Scripture are ad- 
dressed to reason ; for, (a) They are given only to rational beings. 
(b) Their language must be understood, and their truths and 
precepts apprehended, in order to be known or obeyed, (c) They 
assume .all the fundamental truths of reason, all the axioms of 
thought and of logic, and contradict none of them, (d) In their 
moral teachings they appeal to the natural conscience. " Where- 
fore, of your own selves, judge ye not what is right?" "Chil- 
dren, obey your parents in the Lord, for this is right." See the 
frequent reasonings of our Lord with the Jews and those of St. 
Paul. See also Rom. i, 19, 32; ii, 14, 15; also Hooker, i, 8, and iii, 
1-8. (e) They must be interpreted by the reason, and applied by 
the reason. Otherwise, how could doctrines be known from or 
proved by them ? Note : if they are to be interpreted, not by each 
for himself, but by some for others, those who interpret must inter- 
pret by their reason, or by a new revelation ; and those who receive 
their interpretations must receive them as intelligent, reasonable 
beings, either because they apprehend them as reasonable and 
true interpretations, or because they think they have good reason 
to rely upon the authority of the interpreters, unless they, too, 
are to have each a special revelation, which would be a simple 
absurdity. 

4. All this is quite consistent with the character of the Scrip- 
tures as an absolute and ultimate authority. Illustrations: (a) 
Legislation ; the law being written, is the ultimate authority, bind- 
ing judges and all. Judges may interpret, but cannot change it. 
It is the law, and only the law, which by their judgments is to be 
carried into effect. The law does not lose its authority because it 
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must be apprehended in order to be obeyed ; or interpreted, in 
order to be applied. (6) Instruction; the instructor does not 
make, but communicates truth, addressing the understandings of 
his pupils; what they receive on his authority they so receive 
because they have good reason to believe that his authority is 
good. That authority is not destroyed because they exercise, and 
must exercise their understandings, if they are to be instructed, or 
to believe and obey at all. 

5. The Scriptures do not, and cannot contradict the truths of 
reason, or contradict themselves, or require or teach immoralities. 
If they did, we could not, if we would, receive them as emanating 
from the God of nature and reason, of truth and holiness; it 
would be simply absurd. Butler's Anal., Part 2, chap, iii, 1, 13. 

6. The character of the rationalistic error and abuse is this : it 
involves essentially the denial of a proper miraculous, divine reve- 
lation ; it refuses to receive instruction from God at all ; it con- 
founds what is above and beyond reason with what is contrary to 
reason. 

7. But the simple truth is, it is in the highest degree reason- 
able that reason, human, fallible, and finite, should be willing to 
learn in all humility whatever God may condescend to teach ; to 
receive and improve whatever additional light God may vouch- 
safe to give ; that it should accept God's authority as absolute and 
ultimate. If this were not reasonable, we could not ask it of rea- 
sonable beings. We could not ask such beings to accept as true, 
on any authority, what is confessedly absurd. If the Scriptures 
required an utter abdication of reason they might as well, or 
better, have been addressed at once to oxen, dogs, and swine, to 
birds and fishes, as to mankind. 

III. 

THE SCRIPTURES IN RELATION TO ECCLESIASTICAL TRADITION. 

1. We depend on ecclesiastical tradition for the Scriptures them- 
selves, i. e., we depend upon tradition, reaching back to Christ and 
his Apostles, both for the Canon and present possession of the 
Scriptures. 

2. We depend upon tradition for the interpretation of the Scrip- 
tures, at least in some degree, — both upon grammars, lexicons, 
and early authorities. Note: in both these cases reason is re- 
quired as well as tradition, and has authority in as full a sense as 
tradition can have it. Indeed, tradition can have no more author- 
ity than reason will recognize as reasonable. 

3. But it does not follow from these premises that tradition 
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(any more than reason) is either a superior or co-ordinate author- 
ity, above, or side by side with the Scriptures themselves. It is 
only the necessary condition and means of bringing their authority 
into contact with our minds. Illustration : A messenger brings a 
mandate; he does not share, in any degree, the authority of nim 
who issued it, nor of the mandate itself. 

4. Neither does it follow that tradition is an independent source 
of any necessary doctrine or truth not contained in the Scriptures. 

5. That tradition should be such an independent source may 
indeed, in itself, be possible, but it must be shown to be a fact 
before it can be accepted as such, and we are not obliged to prove 
a negative, yet we may say it is in a high degree unlikely that it 
should be so. Illustration: A* written message or order sent by 
a carrier. It is not likely that in such a case the carrier would 
be commissioned deliberately, and supposing no haste or over- 
sight, to add orally anything essential or necessary to the accom- 
plishment of the purposes of the message written ; still less any- 
thing inconsistent with the general tenor of the writing itself. 

6. Tradition, as we have said, may be considered in a broad 
sense as reaching back to the times of Christ and the Apostles 
themselves, and in that case indeed, it contains in itself their au- 
thority ; but the Scriptures themselves are the only tradition 
which bears the certain marks of that infallible authority. They 
are a part and precisely the authoritative part of thai tradition. 
They contain and hand down to us " the faith once delivered to 
the saints." 

7. If there were any traditions outside of the Scriptures cer- 
tainly traceable to Christ and his Apostles for their origin, they 
might have the same authority as the Scriptures, but it is notori- 
ous that there are none such, at least none revealing any truth 
necessary to salvation ; and the Romanists when pressed upon 
this head can point to none. 

. 8. If such tradition had been handed down from the first by 
writing, it would be Scripture, and would certainly have been 
recognized by the church from the beginning as canonical. 

9. Traditions handed down otherwise than by writing, and this 
is what is commonly meant by tradition, are always vague and 
uncertain, and are liable to alterations, to additions and diminu- 
tions, to distortions and corruptions, as is strikingly exemplified 
in the case of the Talmud, "the tradition of the elders, ,, against 
which our Lord so earnestly protested in his time. 

10. We may see therefore the manifestation of the divine wis- 
dom and goodness in placing upon written record all things neces- 
sary to be known or believed for our salvation. 

11. Scripture proofs of the sufficiency of the Scriptures: II. 
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Tim. Hi, 15-17; I. Cor. xv, 1-4; Gal. i, 8, 9; John xx, 30, 31 ; 
xxi, 25 ; Luke i, 1-4 ; II. Peter i, 15 ; Rev. xxii, 18, 19. 

1 2. Proof from the nature of the case : otherwise why were some 
things committed to writing and others left unwritten? See the 
tables of the law and the use of written deeds and sealed docu- 
ments in general ; — these must have a pre-eminent authority. 

Objections. — 1. The Scriptures cannot be the only rule of faith, 
for before any Scripture was written there must have been a rule 
of faith ; Abraham, e. g., must have had such a rule, and the 
Jewish Church must have had it before the later prophecies were 
written, or Ezra had established the Canon of the Old Testament. 
The Apostles had the rule of faith before any of the New Testa- 
ment was written ; and the church for some years, when only St. 
Matthew's Gospel was written, and for several centuries before 
the entire Canon of Scripture was ascertained. Arts. It is a 
strange way of arguing, to prove that the Scriptures are not the 
only rule of faith after they are written, because they were not 
the rule of faith before they were written, or that they are not, now 
that the canon is complete, because they were not, while the for- 
mation of the canon was in progress ; or that the whole of them 
are not the sufficient rule because a. part of them was not. Our 
position is that the Scriptures are the rule of faith so far as they 
are known, and are the only and sufficient rule when once fully 
and completely known. And the objector admits that the entire 
canon is at length completed, is fully known and established ; and 
consequently, that by Christians, no further inspired revelations 
are to be expected. 

2. The Scriptures cannot be the only rule of faith, for they are 
no such rule until they are interpreted ; and ecclesiastical tradition 
or some other infallible authority must interpret them. Arts, (a) 
This necessity of interpretation is no more true of the Scriptures 
as the rule of faith, than it is of any other law or rule whatever ; 
yet the interpreter of a law has never been considered as sharing 
in the authority of the lawgiver. (6) The Scriptures must in- 
deed be understood before they can be practically a rule of faith ; 
but this does not make the understanding or the reason of each 
individual or of certain individuals, whether of ancient or modern 
times, a part of the rule of faith, (c) To endeavor to escape the 
rationalistic conclusion, by alleging that God cannot make a 
revelation of divine truth, without himself revealing also the in- 
terpretation thereof, involves a palpable contradiction and absurd- 
ity. It would require an infinite series of revelations before the 
truth could be known, and consequently there never could be any 
revelation at all. (d) The objector assumes that inspired men 
cannot speak as clearly as uninspired men, which is not admitted. 
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(e) If the infallible interpretation has become a part of the rule 
of faith, then according to the premises it will itself need inter- 
pretation as certainly as any other part of the rule ; and, therefore, 
we could never have any rule of faith at all. 

3. These Scriptures themselves expressly refer us to tradition 
as of co-ordinate authority: II. Thess. ii, 15 ; iii, 6; I. Cor. xi, 2. 
Am. (a) These traditions in II. Thess. were Paul's own preaching 
of the Gospel, which he claimed to have received directly from 
the Lord, and to have delivered to those whom he taught. (6) 
For aught we know all those traditions, i.e., the substance of 
them all, and so far as they contain anything necessary to salva- 
tion, were ultimately put on record in the Scripture. We know 
nothing of what St. Paul preached except what is thus placed on 
record, and it is in the highest degree improbable that anything 
of that kind would be omitted in the Scriptures, (c) If he 
refers to any other traditions in I. Cor. or elsewhere, he means 
either (1) traditions in relation to matters of outward form, or (2) 
the decrees of the council at Jerusalem, which are recorded now 
in the Scriptures, or (3) other books of canonical Scripture which 
may have been written before some of his Epistles. 

4. Certain important doctrines of the Christian religion are not 
contained in the Scriptures, (a) Infant baptism. (6) Easter 
and the Lord's day. (c) Episcopacy, (d) Mary's perpetual 
virginity, (e) Purgatory and prayers for the dead. (/) How 
women under the old law might be delivered from original sin ; 
also males who were uncircumcised. (See Bellarmin.) Am. (a) 
However important any of these doctrines may be, it is not neces- 
sary to a man's salvation that he should believe any of them as an 
article of faith. (6) The first three, which are the only ones of 
any importance, can be proved more or less satisfactorily from the 
Scriptures, (d) and (e) can neither be proved from Scripture, 
nor in any other way, as doctrines which a Christian ought to 
believe at all. It is ridiculous that the last should be suggested 
as an article to be received as necessary to salvation. How can 
it be necessary to our salvation to believe or know anything about 
how males or females could be saved in the old times without 
circumcision ? If the Scriptures have left any mystery upon this 
problem, tradition has not dissipated it, and the whole interest 
of the question grows out of superstitious notions about baptism. 
Tradition has brought its followers into a maze, out of which it 
fails to extricate them, but the Scriptures are not therefore to be 
charged with imperfection or insufficiency. 
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IV. 

THE SCRIPTURES IN RELATION TO CHURCH AUTHORITY. 

1. The church, taken in the broad sense as including Christ 
and his Apostles, is the source and author of the Scriptures them- 
selves, as well as the definer and setter-forth of the Canon and the 
basis of its authority. 

2. But the church, taken in the narrower and ordinary sense 
as the aggregate of believers, or as the ecclesiastical hierarchy or 
organization existing at any time on earth since the Scriptures 
were completed and promulgated, has no authority over the Scrip- 
tures ; but itself depends upon them as its infallible rule and 
guide, a rule and guide established for it, and given to it by its 
own infallible and sovereign head. It is thus he has been pleased 
to exercise his infallible guidance and headship over his church 
in matters of faith and doctrine. 

3. The church receives the truth ; she does not invent or origi- 
nate, enlarge or control it. God communicates his truth to the 
church ; but since the gift of miraculous inspiration has ceased, 
he communicates it only in and through the written word. An 
additional revelation now would introduce a new dispensation, or 
a new religion and a new church, and it would need to be accred- 
ited by the same miraculous evidences which have attested the 
Christian religion. See Swedenborgianism. 

4. The Scriptures, as the Word of God, are infallible, but there 
is no promise, as there is neither necessity nor probability, that 
any particular member of the living church, whether deacon, priest, 
bishop, archbishop, metropolitan, patriarch or pope, or any collec- 
tion or council of bishops or other ministers, whether of a part of 
the church or of the whole church, or that the whole church itself 
in its collective capacity, and acting in any organic way, should be 
infallible, either as an originator or definer of new truth, or as an 
interpreter of Scripture. See Augustine de Baptismo contra 
Donatistas, ii, 3 : " Quis autem nesciat, sanctam scripturam canoni- 
cam omnibus posterioribus Episcoporum Uteris ita prseponi, ut de 
ilia omnino dubitari et disceptari non possit, utrum verum vel 
rectum sit, quidquid in ea scriptum esse constiterit; Episco- 
porum autem literas — per sermonem forte sapientiorem — et per 
aliorum Episcoporum graviorem auctoritatem— et ipsa concilia 
licere reprehendi, si quid in eis forte a veritate deviatum est : et 
ipsa concilia quae per singulas regiones vel provincias fiunt, plena- 
riorum conciliorum auctoritati, quae fiunt ex uni verso orbe Chris- 
tiano, sine ullis ambagis cedere: ipsaque plenaria ssepe priora 
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posterioribus emandari quum experiment*} rerum aperitur quod 
clausum erat, et cognoscitur quod latebat, sine ullo typho sacrilege 
superbiae, sine ulla inflata cervice arrogantise, sine ulla contentione 
lividae invidue, cum sancta humilitate, cum pace catholica, cum 
caritate Christiana." 

See also Augustine contra Maximinum Arian. ii, 14, 3: "Sed 
nunc nee ego Nicaenum, nee tu debes Ariminense tamquam prsa- 
judicaturus proferre concilium. Nee ego hujus auctoritate, nee 
tu illius deteneris ; scripturarum auctoritatibus, non quorumque 
propriis, sed utrisque communibus testibus, res cum re, causa cum 
causa, ratio cum ratione concertet." 

See also Athanasius de Synodis, chap, xliii : " It is not fitting 
to compare these with those, for all are fathers (i. e., those of the 
council of Antioch, 269, and those of Nice, 325) ; and again to 
distinguish how these spoke well, and those the contrary, is not 
pious, for they all have slept in Christ. There is no need of 
rivalry or of comparing the number of those who came together 
that the three hundred may seem to overshadow the fewer, nor 
again to count up the time that those who went before may seem 
to conceal those who came after, for again they all are fathers." 

5. Any branch of the church may err, and the whole church 
assembled by its representatives in general council may err. They 
have erred; but the Scriptures remain intact. The Scriptures 
cannot be broken; the Word of God liveth and abideth forever; 
it is the standing corrective of all error, the ever ready touchstone 
of catholic truth. See Articles 19, 20, 21. 

6. A majority of the church may be in error or may apostatize, 
and so consequently may a majority of the bishops of the church. 
But the truth of God is not to be decided by the votes of majori- 
ties, but by a direct appeal to the written word. 

7. Even if it were admitted that the church had authority over 
the Scriptures, it would yet be impossible to know where that 
authority resides, or how its decisions are to be expressed, whether 
by the unanimous or major voice of the whole body of the church 
in all ages, or in each particular age, or of all or a major part of 
the bishops acting concurrently or in common council, or of the 
pope and council, or of the pope alone ; etc. 

Objections. — 1. The church is older than the Scripture ; she has 
given them to us, and has determined what is Scripture; her 
authority must therefore be prior and absolute. Arts. The 
premises are true of the church in the broad sense (including 
Christ and his Apostles), and the conclusion follows. But the 
premises are not true of the church in the other restricted and 
ordinary sense, and therefore the conclusion does not follow. 

2. Not even every apostolic writing is Holy Scripture. The 
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church has discriminated, she has not doubted the genuineness of 
the Epistle of Barnabas, e. g. ; but she does not account it Holy 
Scripture. Ans. And doubtless she had her good reasons for not 
thus accounting it. If it were not really inspired Scripture before 
her judgment was passed she could not by her judgment have 
made it so; and were she to change her mind to-morrow, the 
Epistle of Barnabas would not become any more inspired Scrip- 
ture than it is now. The church receives Scripture because i^ is 
inspired ; it is not inspired because she receives it. Note : even 
the Apostle Barnabas then was not infallible ; even an Apostolic 
Epistle is not infallible; much less therefore are the utterances 
of any popes or bishops of the later church. 

3. Infallible Scripture as such and without an infallible living 
interpreter is of no use. Ans. If so, neither would any interpre- 
tation be of any use the moment it should be written ; and any 
interpretation expressed in words would surely be no better or 
clearer before being reduced to writing than afterwards. Conciliar 
decrees and papal bulls need interpretation far more than the 
Scriptures. And so the objection is refuted ; or if the point main- 
tained is this, that God cannot express his meaning clearly as well 
as man, it needs no refutation. 

4. But there must be some final and infallible living tribunal 
to decide emergent controversies. Ans. A supreme ultimate tri- 
bunal may be needed for the practical decision of controversies, 
and the church is such a tribunal. But such a tribunal need not 
be infallible; and moreover its decisions, when applied beyond 
the specific case originally in view, may need to be interpreted or 
revised or reversed. Illustrate : the United States Supreme Court ; 
— Dred Scott Decision. Supremacy and infallibility are two 
totally different things. 

5. If the Scriptures are to be subject to the interpretation of 
each particular man, there will be no rule of faith at all, or as 
many rules of faith as there are individual minds, or whims, or 
fancies. Ans. Are not the Scriptures addressed to individual men 
personally ? To their hearts and minds ? To whom would the 
church address her authoritative decisions or interpretations ? To 
individual minds ? To private judgments ? Yes or no ? If no, 
then to what are they addressed ? If yes, then who is to under- 
stand or interpret them ? And if the individual may interpret 
them we have come to private judgment after all ; and why may 
not the individual also understand and interpret the Scriptures 
for himself? The truth is, the objection is sophistical. It might 
be applied to mathematics, to aesthetics, to ethics, to legislation, to 
everything that is addressed to the common reason of mankind. 
It is true individuals should interpret the Scriptures with open, 
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honest minds, in humility and godly simplicity, in the use of all 
the helps the providence of God has furnished, and with a deep 
sense of their need of the guidance of the divine Spirit, but all this 
must be just as true of popes and councils as of private individuals. 

6. If the whole church may fall into error, the promise of Christ 
that " the gates of hell shall not prevail against it " may fail. 
Arts. Though every member by himself and the majority of the 
church should be liable to error, it would not follow that the whole 
church at any time would actually fell or even be exposed to any 
reasonable probability of falling into error. Christ has promised to 
preserve his church, but not every member of it, nor a majority of 
its members. But even without that promise, the doctrine of prob- 
abilities refutes the objection. If a coin be tossed up a hundred 
times it is liable to turn head up at every particular time, it is 
liable to come so a majority of times, and yet it is almost infinitely 
improbable that it should come so all the times. And God may 
certainly know the results beforehand. Besides, the promise of 
Christ is often misunderstood ; the gates of hell are not the gates 
of Satan's kingdom, but the gates of Hades (the place of departed 
spirits), the gates of death ; and the promise means that Christ's 
church shall continue to exist on earth, shall never die out, until 
the final consummation. But surely every individual Christian 
may die, and popes and bishops as well as others. 

7. The Scriptures themselves declare or imply the infallibility 
of the church. I. Tim. iii, 15 ; John xvi, 13 ; Matt, xxviii, 20 ; 
xvi, 19 ; xviii, 17-20; Acts xv, 28 ; I. John ii, 20-27. Am. In 
I. Tim. iii, 15, "the church, the pillar and ground of the truth," 
the church must either be taken in the broad sense, including 
Christ and his Apostles, and then the " pillar and ground " may 
be taken in as strong a sense as you please ; or the church must 
mean each particular church, and then the u pillar and ground " 
must at all events be taken in a modified sense, as indicating that 
the church is the " necessary and permanent institution for pre- 
serving, propagating, supporting, and maintaining the truth in 
every place where the church is established." But there is also 
quite another pointing and interpretation of the text, referring 
"pillar and ground" forward to the "mystery of godliness. 
The promise in John xvi, 13, of guiding into all the truth, is 
especially addressed to the Apostles as inspired men, so is Matt, 
xxviii, 20; or if these promises are intended also to have in- 
directly a more extended application, as they probably are, it 
is to all Christians and Christian ministers, individually as such, 
and not to any organic church ; nor are they promises of in- 
fallibility at all, but only of gracious and permanent spiritual 
guidance. Matt, xvi, 19; xviii, 17-20. The powers of binding 
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and loosing, so far at least as they apply to any besides the Apos- 
tles, refer to the power of dispensing the word, and particularly 
of administering the discipline of the church, and not to an infal- 
lible determination of truth or doctrine. The practical decision 
of Christ's ministers though fallible, was to be authoritative and 
final. In Acts xv, 28, it is Apostles who claim the infallible 
guidance of the Holy Ghost, if infallible guidance is claimed at 
all. I. John ii, 20, 27, being addressed by the Apostles to all 
Christians individually and collectively, must have its application 
not to any organic ecclesiastical conciliar decisions, but to their 
private judgments as individual Christians in the course of ordi- 
nary daily life. The strong expressions of the Apostle are probably 
to be interpreted as having an ideal view, or if generally applied 
in practice, they must be applied with considerable modification. 
In any event they are more in favor of the spiritual illumination 
of the Quakers, than of the church infallibility of the Romanists. 
But whether our interpretation of these passages is satisfactory or 
not, one thing is clear : — in this case at least, the appeal against us 
for the meaning of Scripture is made to the individual under- 
standing, to the private judgment. The individual understanding 
therefore is made for once a tribunal higher than the infallible 
church herself, and sits in judgment on her infallible claims. And 
so indeed it must needs be if the Romanist undertakes to prove 
his alleged infallibility by any argument or evidence whatever. 

V. 

THE SCRIPTURE IN RELATION TO SPIRITUAL ILLUMINATION. 

1. Spiritual illumination must be distinguished from miracu- 
lous inspiration. The Apostles and some of their companions had 
miraculous inspiration ; all true Christians have spiritual illumi- 
nation ; and perhaps in some degree, all men to whom the Gospel 
is made known. Inspiration makes use of human faculties ; illu- 
mination aids human weakness. 

2. Christians are not to claim or expect any miraculous inspi- 
ration or guidance at the present day. The Scriptures are their 
sufficient guide, and for the understanding and interpretation of 
the Scriptures they need, and according to Christ's promise in the 
Scriptures will receive, spiritual enlightenment, but not miraculous 
inspiration. 

3. There is no special promise in the Scriptures of any miracu- 
lous inspiration or illumination for the bishops or other ministers 
of the church. All classes of Christians may ask and expect the 
ordinary guidance and aid of God's Spirit in the discharge of their 
appropriate duties and offices. 
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4. Neither is there any promise at all in the Scriptures of any 
extraordinary spiritual illumination or guidance for the bishops 
or other members of the church, assembled in synods or councils. 
The promise to two or three is not so restricted, and is not a promise 
of inspiration. See prayer of St Chrysostom. 

5. The claim of the Romish church to the continued possession 
of miraculous gifts, and consequently of inspiration and infalli- 
bility at the present day has no foundation, either in Scripture or 
in fact, and is subversive of the word of God, and of the " faith 
once delivered to the saints." The texts on which they rely for 
this claim, as, e.g., Mark xvi, 17, refer only to apostolic times, 
or if a universal application is attempted they will prove too 
much even for the Romanist. 

6. Spiritual illumination, whether of individuals or of churches 
and councils,' cannot be appealed to for the authoritative decision, 
either of doctrines or of controversies, as pertaining to the con- 
science; the Holy Scriptures alone are here the ultimate and in- 
fallible tribunal ; for, so far as reason has any claims in the case, 
reason itself cannot fail to recognize the supreme and infallible 
authority of the word of God. And the Scriptures are themselves 
the sole ground* upon which any church authority can be claimed, 
and at the same time the measure of it. Of course no one 
individual's spiritual illumination can have authority over the 
spiritual illumination of another. 

7. Spiritual illumination can never be appealed to against 
the teachings of Scripture, or even against the testimony of the 
primitive church, the authority of early councils, or of learned 
men, or of grammars and lexicons, or of Biblical criticism, or 
of sound reason ; nor can it scripturally or reasonably dispense 
with any of these, or with any other helps to the right apprehen- 
sion of the truth, when they may be had. The Spirit uses all these 
so far as they are present, and each in its proper place and degree, 
in his ordinary work of illumination and guidance. 

8. The inward experience of the work of the Spirit in the heart 
will react with invigorating and illuminating energy upon the 
understanding ; an humble spirit of obedience is undoubtedly the 
best key of all for the practical understanding of Christian truth ; 
and the inward assurance which the humble obedient Christian 
may have of the presence and guidance of God's Holy Spirit is an 
unspeakably precious support and comfort. But he could scarcely 
claim to be an humble, obedient child of God who should set up 
his assumed spiritual illumination, either as a substitute for God's 
Holy Word or in opposition to its instructions. 

9. The " inner light" of the mystics, as claimed by individuals, 
may become an " ignis fatuus," and the " Holy Ghost," often so 
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freely and flippantly arrogated to themselves by ecclesiastical 
bodies, may be little less than a blasphemy ; but "the word of our 
God shall stand forever." 

10. The texts commonly referred to in defence of the doctrine 
of the inner light must be interpreted in harmony with the rest 
of the Scripture. I. John ii, 20-27 ; I. Cor. ii, 10, 16, but coll. 
I Cor. xiv, 37 ; John xvi, 13, but coll. Luke xxiv, 27, 44; Eph. 
vi, 17. See also the sermons of the Apostles and their appeals 
to Scripture. 

VI. 

THE SCRIPTURES IN RELATION TO ROMISH AND POPISH IN- 
FALLIBILITY, VICEGERENCY, PRIMACY, AND SUPREMACY. 

1. It does not appear from Scripture that any one of these was 
conferred upon St. Peter, (a) Christ did not give it. (6) Peter 
did not claim it. (c) James did not submit to it. (d) Paul did 
not acknowledge it. (e) The Romans did not know of it. 

2. If either or all of them had been conferred it could not be 
shown that they were conferred on St. Peter as Bishop of Rome, 
or of Antioch, or of any church, but only as Peter, or as an Apostle. 

3. It could not be proved that, if conferred on St. Peter, the 
same attributes were to descend to his successors in any office. 

4. And if all these points could be established it would still 
remain a matter of at least doubtful historical proof whether St. 
Peter was ever Bishop of Rome, and, therefore, whether the bishops 
of Rome are the successors of St. Peter, and whether all of them 
are, and which of them. 

5. And if that point, too, could be proved, it could not be 
shown that the Church of Rome, or any church, thereby received 
the attribute of infallibility or supremacy. 

6. The infallibility of the Church of Rome (and this is differ- 
ent from the question of the infallibility of the church universal), 
or of the Pope of Rome, cannot be proved, (a) from express Scrip- 
ture, for the Scriptures make no express mention of any special 
authority either of the Church or Bishop of Rome ; (6) or from 
the interpretation of the fathers, for they uniformly interpret those 
texts upon which Rome chiefly relies without any reference what- 
ever to the pope, or to the Church of Rome. St. Augustine, e. g., 
interprets the "rock" in the famous passage, Matt, xvi, 18, as 
meaning Christ himself, or the doctrine that Jesus was the Christ ; 
(c) or from the authority of the fathers, for no such dogma can 
be found in any of the earlier fathers, but quite the contrary. 
They always appeal to Scripture as the final arbiter, and in in- 
terpreting Scripture they freely used the same helps to which 
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we now resort without ever undertaking to decide a question of 
doctrine, or of Scripture interpretation, by any dictum of the church, 
or Bishop of Rome (Chilling worth, p. 700). 

7. Nor can it be proved from the great utility and convenience 
of such infallible guidance to the church for the determination of 
controversies. Many other modes of infallible guidance, appar- 
ently still more useful and convenient, might be suggested while 
we were about it. It might even be proposed that every individual 
Christian should be endued with personal infallibility, and the 
passage in I. John ii, 20-27 might be adduced as a plausible proof 
that such is the fact. (Chill., 701, 138, and 157.) 

8. Nor can it be proved from the fact that men have fallen 
into error in the interpretation of Scripture, into Arianism, etc. 
For we ask what men ? Honest and humble seekers after truth ? 
or proud and reckless perverters of the truth ? And did not in- 
dividual men, did not Athanasius and others, see and expose these 
errors, and refute them from Scripture before the Church or Pope 
of Rome had promulgated any decision at all? (Chill., 702.) 

9. The Church of Rome has erred : — (a) In rejecting the Epis- 
tle to the Hebrews for three hundred years ; (6) in her worship 
of the Virgin Mary, unless the early church erred in condemning 
the Collyridians ; (c) in the matter of infant communion either 
formerly or now ; (d) in the contradictions involved in the doc- 
trine of transubstantiation. (Chill., 709-733.) 

10. The pope has erred in all these matters in which the 
Church of Rome has erred ; and Pope Honorius erred in hold- 
ing the heretical doctrine of " one will in Christ," for which he 
was solemnly condemned by the Sixth Ecumenical Council as 
" an instrument of that old sequent, the devil." Not to speak of 
the error of St. Peter himself, for which he was sharply rebuked by 
St. Paul, or of the horrible crimes and immoralities of some of the 
popes, for which several of them were deposed, or of the fact that 
there have repeatedly been several popes at a time. See Coun- 
cil of Constance deposing three "infallible" popes, and electing a 
fourth, and all without papal consent or authority. 

11. If the Church of Rome or its bishop really possesses this 
boasted infallibility, why not use it by setting forth once for all 
a thorough and infallible exposition of all Scriptures? (Chill., 141.) 

12. St. Augustine's "Evangelio non crederem nisi me ecclesise 
Catholicae commoveret auctoritas" does not imply Romish in- 
fallibility, for (a) it does not refer particularly to the Church of 
Rome at all ; (b) it recognizes not infallibility, but only a reason- 
able and practical authority in the church ; (c) and perhaps ex- 
presses no more than the fact that St. Augustine was actually led 
to the faith by the instructions of the church. (Chill., 143.) 
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13. But it is said the unlearned and the ignorant cannot under- 
stand Scripture. Arts, (a) What then is the proper remedy but 
to give them learning and knowledge? (6) But again, what 
Scriptures? or what parts of Scripture? (c) And how shall 
such persons find the infallible church ? By its notes ? What 
notes ? What church has them ? Has it always had them ? 
What has that church decreed? How is it to be interpreted? 
Must it be the pope's decree ? How know that the said pope is 
the true pope ? etc. Note the effect of Simony upon papal suc- 
cession and of " intention" on the acts of his consecrators. (Chill., 
147-149.) 

14. The Romanists, as well as the Protestants, must rest ulti- 
mately not only on individual judgment, for all judgment is that 
of individual mind, but upon private in distinction from official 
judgment; the one judges his guide to be infallible, the other his 
way to be manifest, or his map of it to be plain. (Chill., 151.) 

15. Romish infallibility cannot be proved from universal tradi- 
tion, for (a) it is not distinctly asserted by any father for the 
first five centuries. (6) When Rome alleges any such authorities 
and we deny her interpretations, who then is to judge ? She may 
not appeal to her infallibility, for that is the very thing in ques- 
tion ; and she may not appeal to reason, for she has forsworn it, 
and placed it under the ban, precisely because it is against her. 
(Chill., 153.) 

16. But it is said the church, i. e., the Church of Rome, either 
retains her infallibility or was divested of it by the receiving of 
Holy Scripture, which last plainly was not the case; therefore, 
Arts, (a), it would have been well first to show that she ever pos- 
sessed any infallibility to be divested of. (6) If the church was 
already infallible, why were the Scriptures given to her at all ? it 
would seem a sheer waste at least, if not a contradiction, miracu- 
lously to furnish an infallible guide to an already infallible mind. 
(Chill., 155.) 

17. But it is asked what repugnance is there between the infal- 
libility of the Church of Rome or of its pope, and the existence of 
Holy Scripture? Arts. Suppose there were none, what then? 
Suppose there is no repugnance between the Ptolemaic system and 
the Scriptures, what then ? What repugnance is there between the 
Holy Scripture and the infallibility of Joe Smith or my infalli- 
bility, and if none, what then ? 

18. It is charged that the Protestants' doctrine contradicts itself; 
for though they claim Holy Scripture as an infallible rule, they 
constitute themselves either fallible or infallible judges to inter- 
pret it, and to decide controversies. Ans, (a) Substitute Church 
for Scripture and Papists for Protestants, and retort. (Chill., 165.) 
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(b) But as they claim only to be fallible judges, their case is not 
like the papists ; and because the law is of absolute authority, it is 
not, therefore, requisite that the judges' interpretation of it should 
be infallible. We have already shown that to suppose that an 
infallible revelation requires an infallible interpretation, leads to 
the absurdity of supposing that God cannot teach men by an 
external revelation at all. 

19. We can find quite as good proof in Scripture of a great 
many other infallible judges as the Romish church can allege for 
its infallibility, (a) We could try the truth of a doctrine by 
lots. Prov. xvi, 33: "The lot is cast into the lap, but the 
whole disposing thereof is of the Lord." (6) We could refer it 
to the king. Prov. xvi, 10; xxi, 1: "A divine sentence is in 
the lips of the king ; his mouth transgresseth not in judgment." 
"The king's heart is in the hand of the Lord; he turneth it 
whithersoever he will." (c) To any assembly of Christians. 
Matt, xviii, 20 : " For where two or three are gathered together," 
etc. (d) To any priest. Mai. ii, 7 : " For the priest's lips should 
keep knowledge, and they should seek the law at his mouth, for 
he is the messenger of the Lord of Hosts." Also Matt, xxiii, 23 : 
" The Scribes and Pharisees sit in Moses' seat, all therefore," etc. 
(e) To any preacher of the Gospel, pastor, or doctor. Matt, xxviii, 

20 : " Teaching them to observe, etc lo, I am with you 

alway," etc. Also Luke x, 16 : " He that heareth you heareth 
me," etc. [to the seventy]. (/) To any bishop or prelate. Heb. 
xiii, 17 : "Obey them that have the rule over you, and submit 
yourselves," etc. Eph. iv, 11 : "And he gave some Apostles," etc. 
(g) To any particular church. I. Tim. iii, 15 : "The pillar and 
ground," etc. Matt, xviii, 17 : " Tell it to the church.'* (h) To 
any one that prays for God's Spirit. Matt, vii, 8 : " Ask and ye 
shall receive," etc. James i, 5 : " If any man lack wisdom," etc. 
(i) To the Jews. Isaiah lix, 21 : " My Spirit which is upon thee, 
and my words which I have put into thy mouth, shall not depart 
out of thy mouth, nor out of the mouth of thy seed, nor out of 
the mouth of thy seed's seed, saith the Lord, henceforth and 
forever." 

20. But it may be said that these would contradict one another ; 
and we answer, so have there been Popes against Popes ; Coun- 
cils against Councils; Councils confirmed by Popes against Coun- 
cils confirmed by Popes; the Church in some ages against the 
Church in other ages. (Chill., 193.) 

21. Not only cannot any vicegerency or supremacy or primacy 
of the pope of Rome be proved from Scripture, or the fathers ; 
neither can it be proved from primitive tradition ; but it is ex- 
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pressly denied and contradicted by the canons of the first six Ecu- 
menical Councils. See the Apostolical Eirenikon, a tract by 
Catholicus Verus (New York, 1866). 

VII. 

HARMONY BETWEEN THE DOCTRINE OF OUR CHURCH AND 
THAT OF THE PRIMITIVE CHURCH IN REGARD TO THE SUF- 
FICIENCY OF HOLY SCRIPTURE. 

1 . The doctrine of our church has already been stated from her 
articles of religion. 

2. The testimony of the primitive fathers to the doctrine of the 
primitive church, (a.) Irenseus. Liber, ii, cap. 47, and iii, cap. 
1. "We know that the Holy Scriptures are perfect as being 
spoken by the Word of God and his Spirit." " We have received 
the economy of our salvation by no others than those by whom 
the gospel came to us, which they then preached, and afterwards 
by God's will delivered to us in the Scriptures to be the pillar 
and ground of our faith." Note here the gospel not the church is 
declared to be the pillar and ground of our faith. (6) Tertullian 
{adv. Hermogenem, c. 22) : " I adore the perfection of the Scrip- 
ture, which declares to me the Creator and his works .... 
whether all things were made out of pre-existing matter, I have 
nowhere read. Let the school of Hermogenes show that it is writ- 
ten ; if it is not written, let them fear the woe which is destined for 
tliem who add to or take away." (c) Origen (Horn. 5, in Levit.) : 
" The two Testaments .... in which every word that appertains 
to God may be sought out and discussed, and from them all knowl- 
edge of things may be understood. If anything remains which 
Holy Scripture doth not determine, no third scripture ought to be 
resorted to, . . . but that which remaineth we must commit to the 
fire, L e., reserve it unto God." (d) Hippolytus (adv. Noetum, c. 9.) : 
" There is one God whom we do not otherwise acknowledge, but out 
of the Holy Scriptures ; for as he who would profess the wisdom of 
this world cannot otherwise attain it unless he read the doctrines 
of the philosophers, so whosoever will exercise piety towards God 
can learn it nowhere but from the Holy Scriptures." (e) Atha- 
nasius (Tom. i, p. 1, and ii, p 39) : " The holy and divinely in- 
spired Scriptures are of themselves sufficient for the declaration of 
the truth." " These are the fountains of salvation, that he who 
thirsts may be satisfied with the oracles contained in them. In 
these alone the doctrine of salvation is contained. Let no man 
add to or take from them." (/) Cyril of Jerusalem (Catech., iv, 
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12): "Concerning the divine and holy mysteries of the faith, 
even the most casual remark ought not to be delivered without 
the Sacred Scriptures." (g) Basil the Great (Horn. 29 adv. Ca- 
lumniantes s. trin. ; and de Fide, c. 1): "Believe those things 
which are written ; the things which are not written seek not." 
" It is a manifest defection from the faith and a proof of arrogance 
either to reject anything of what is written or to introduce any- 
thing that is not.' (h) Ambrose (Offic. Lib. i, c. 23) : " How can 
we use those things which we find not in the Holy Scripture ?" (i) 
Jerome (adv. Helvid. Juxta finem): "We deny not those things 
which are written, so we refuse those things which are not written. 
That God was born of a virgin we believe, because we read [or 
rather that the 'Son of God' was so born]: That Mary married 
after she gave birth to him we believe not, because we read not." 
[And conversely ?] (j) Augustine (de Doct. Christ., lib. 2, c. 9) : 
" In those things which are plainly laid down in Holy Scripture 
all things are found which embrace faith and morals." (k) Vin- 
centius Lirinensis (Commonitorum, chap. 2) " The Canon of Scrip- 
ture is perfect, and most sufficient for all things." (I) Theodoret 
(Dial, i) : " Bring not human reasonings and syllogisms, I rely on 
Scripture." (m) John Damascene (Lib. i, De Orthodoxa Fide, 
c. 1): "All things that are delivered to us by the Law, the 
Prophets, the Apostles, and the Evangelists, we receive, acknowl- 
edge, and reverence, seeking for nothing beyond these." This is 
enough. 

3. It is objected : (a) lrenseus and Clement Alexandrinus speak 
of a "canon of truth," and Tertullian of a " regula fidei" for the 
right interpretation of Scripture. Am. This was no other than 
the baptismal creed, which itself was proved and established from 
Scripture, and therefore the method proposed was only a com- 
pendious way of interpreting Scripture by Scripture. (Browne, 
i, 194.) (6) Irenaeus, Tertullian, and others expressly reject the 
appeal to Scripture and appealed instead to tradition. Ans. 
Only when they were reasoning with heretics who had their own 
corrupt copies of the Scriptures. (Browne, i, 196.) 

4. Position of the early councils, (a) They always acknowl- 
edge the ultimate authority of the Scriptures, and some of the 
earliest placed a copy of the Scriptures on a throne in the midst 
of their assembly as the highest judge, representing as it were the 
divine presence and majesty. (6) As against heretics and innovators 
they protested that they made no change in doctrine, but held 
and interpreted the Scriptures as they had been held and inter- 
preted from the first. They claimed no authority to invent new 
Scriptures or new doctrines, or to promulgate any dogma not con- 
tained in the Word of God. 

5. Position of the fathers of the church. The fathers never 
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set themselves up as the authority for what they teach or for 
their interpretations of Scripture. They rely upon the good 
reasons they give, and those always founded upon the Scripture, 
for their teaching and their interpretations; they would meet 
their modern worshippers as St. Peter met Cornelius. It is 
true the Scriptures also reason with us. But there is this differ- 
ence : God condescends to reason with us, that so we may under- 
stand the grounds of his teaching, and thus the more readily obey. 
For although we are bound to receive, believe, and obey, whether 
we understand the reasons or not, still to understand brings addi- 
tional satisfaction and additional motives. God reasons with us 
to explain, to convey the truth to our minds, not to submit it to 
our judgments. The fathers, on the other hand, reason with us 
to secure the approbation of our judgment, to convince us of the 
truth which they would convey. They appeal to our reason, not 
to their authority. I do not know of a single father who, in a 
solitary passage, demands that we should accept his ddctrine on 
his word. Note : If, therefore, we grant that the Scriptures some- 
times reason with us just as one man reasons with another, for they 
have a human element, they speak more humano, still they do 
not always thus reason, they sometimes speak with simple abso- 
lute authority. 

6. Meantime we are not to forget that as regards church authority 
there is a wide difference between doctrine and discipline. In re- 
spect to the former the church's authority is merely ministerial 
and declaratory ; she may not go beyond the Scriptures. In respect 
to the latter, the church has inherent and final authority, provided 
only that she must remember as her own rule that she may even 
here decree nothing that is contrary or repugnant to Scripture, 
and this power belongs to each particular or national church. 

7. The Protestant Episcopal Church, although she does not 
claim to be infallible, claims and must claim to be in fact right ; 
and though she sends every man to the Scriptures to test her doc- 
trine for himself, and would utterly condemn any man who should 
receive her teaching or profess to receive it, while in his heart be- 
lieving it not to be founded in, or to be contrary to, that of the Word 
of God, yet if any cannot accept her doctrinal determinations 
she suffers them not to continue in her ministry. She holds, and 
must, of course, hold, that what she teaches is true ; not that it is 
true because she holds it, but she holds it because it is true, and 
she teaches it not because she holds it, but because the Scriptures 
teach it. She appeals to God's authority, in his Holy Word, as 
alone ultimate, and absolute, and infallible. She points away 
from herself to her blessed Lord and to the everlasting word of 
the living God. 
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